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DEDICATION HYMN, 


—_—_— 


Written for the occasion by J. A. S,, and sung at the 


recent Dedication ia Brookliae. 


Father, before Thee now the Temple stands, 
Which we have moulded in sincerity ; 

Wik Phoo ecoept the labor of oar hauds— 
With grateful hearts we offer it to Thee. 


‘ 


Not for oblations vain, and forms _wameet, 
But for a place where we may learn to pray; 
To choose, like Mary at the Savior’s feet, 
That better part which will not pass away. 


Where Thy good angels shal! descend and "light, 
Bringing the peaceful branch like Noah’s dove; 

Where we may hold comfnunion in Thy sight, 
Clothed with humility and Christ-like love. 


Where Nature’s yoice, and Revelation’s tongue 
May blend, and in one common language tell, 
What trees and streams tor centuries have sung, 


What he has taught who taught of love so well. 


Here may the weary find refreshing rest; 
Here may the serrowing forget their wo; 
And leaning gently on the Savior’s breast, 
Feel that calin peace the pure alone can know. 


Bless Theu our work; give it Thy holy love; 
And though of mortal mould, it still shall be 
The gate that opens to Thy courts above, 
The fair and pleasant path, thai leads to Thee. 





For the Register. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN JERUSALEM. 


[Extracted from “* Eastern Life, Present and Past, by 


Miss Martineau.”’ 


‘« We were now on our way to the English | 


Church, from which we obtained the fine view I 


have alluded to. 


The walls of this new church 


were up, and the pillars rising; and a spiral 
staircase at one corner was so finished as that 


we could mount. 


Some of our party exclaimed 


Stele 


to observe that all the various sects who tesort 
to Jerusalem, in veneration.of the deeds there 
done, are alike hostile and intolerant toward 
each other ; albeit, all profess to believe on one 
omnipotent being, and in giving homage to Him 
who was sent. All have their separate places 
for performing their devotions, in which none 
| of a different sect are permitied, to enter ; while 


FIFTY cunrenmtthe Jews and Mahommeda s look down with 


contempt on all who bear the name of Christians. 
Th this state of things it must ‘force convietion on 
the minds of every observer, that until they can 
be made to feel the importance of attending to 
the divine admonition of Him they profess to 
follow, and are united in the bonds of brotherly 
love and kindness, not thinking too highly of 
themselves, but giving place to each other in 
honor, as servants of thé same master, Christian- 
ity oan never prevail, Or have its freé course and 
be glorified. The English “Mission in Jé%bea- 
lem exhibits the same chafacter as Missions in 
Indiaand elsewhere, where the power is not, 
had to force obedience to their decrees ; and we 
trust that the sad and unhappy result of Foreign 
Missions will influence all who desire to do good, 
and communicate in the freeing from pollution 
and error the great portion of their fellow men, 
who live in open defiance of law and duty, and 
who without this assistance, must finally bring 
disgrace and ruin on our common country. All 
must be aware that it is owing to the neglect of 
home du:ies, that all the achievements in art and 
science which have been accumulated for ages 
in Europe, are now threatened with the des- 
tructive violence which has left in ruin and deso- 
lation so many fair and beautiful cities, whose 
remains are now buried beneath the dust and 
rubbish of ages. 





MISSIONARY HOUSE ON PEMBERTON 
SQUARE. 
[From the Correspondence of the New York Observer. ] 


In the Missionary House on Pemberton Square, 
(which, for some reason or other,has more attrac- 
tions for me than almost any other object in and 
about Boston,) there are various roots, offices, 
depositories, cabinets of curivsities, and the 
like. I will tell some things which I| saw in the 
room, where the Prudential Committee hold 
their sittings; where they bow together before 
the throne, and where they deliberate and decide 
on the interests of distant millions in the fon: 
quarters of the world. | felt an awe in that room. 
such as I never felt in any other. There hung 
five portraits. There was another. 
hung five of peculiar interest, arranged in due 
order. A long oval table in the centre of the 





at the smallness of this pretty new charch ; but | room stands in silence, ready to be surrounded 
I much doubt whether there will ever be Jewish 


converts enough to fill it. 


I should have sup- 


posed that any consideration at home of the 
genius of the Jewish religion, and much more on 
the spot, would have shown the unsoundness of 


the scheme. 


minds of educated and conscientious Jews are|the first Corresponding Seeretary of the Board 


Those who are intimate with the 


aware that such cannot be cunverted te Onristi- 
anity ; that the very foundation of their faith can- 
not support that superstructure ; that there can 
be, to them, no reason why they should change, 
and every conceivable reason why they should 
not. They well know that it is only the ill- 


grounded Jew that can be converted ; the weak, 
After all 
these years, the converts are very few ; they are 
not all Jews; and there is a difficulty about the 
There was 
talk, whem we were at Jerusalem, of endeavor- 
ing to set up a House of Industry, because the 
converts of course became outcasts from their 
Those who withdraw these con- 
verts from their old connections, habits, princi- 
ples and intercourses, are indeed under an obli- 
gation to sopply them with new ; but it is to be 


the ignorant, the needy and immoral. 


maintenance of even those Jews. 


own people. 


by the several members of the committee and 


documents, and communications received trom, 
and destined to distant lands. At the west end 
of the 100m, and directly behind the chair of the 
presiding officer, who sits with his face towards 
the table, as do all the members, hangs the por- 
trait of the late Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., 





aida o€ shin acm io 


On his left, and ou the «sk 


. “ ~ ; 
the portrait of Jeremiah Evarts,Esq., the secon 


Corresponding Secretary. Next to him, on the 
same side, is the portrait of Rev. Elias Corneli- 


us, D. D., the third Cotresponding Secretary. | 


At the east end of the room, near the north-east 
corner, is the portrait of Rev. Benjamin B. Wis- 


On the same side, but near the south-east corner, 
D. D., the late Associate Secretary,who resided 


chiefly in the city of New York, but was a: the 
Board once a month. 





Unity or THe Spirit in tHe Bono or 
Peace. Rev. David Greene, in his letter of resig- 
nation as one of the Secretaries of the American 
Board, says :— 

I must also be permitted to say, that, during 


the almost twenty-one years of my official con- 
nection with the Board, a period extending over 








hoped that they consider well what they are do- more than half the Board’s history from its or- 


ing, and how tremendous a responsibility they 
are taking upon themselves, as regards the 
morale, as well as the fortunes of their converts. 
It is no hight matter to subvert a man's habits of 
mind and life, to isolate him in the midst of his 
own city and race, and render him wholly de- 
It should be 


pendent on his religious teachers. 


ganization, and a longer period than any other 
executive officer has been connected with it, ex- 
cept the present Treasurer and senior Correspon- 
ding Secretary, it has been my happiness to be 
associated intimately with the present Treasurer, 
six persons in the office of Secretary, and four- 
teen as members of the Prudéntia) Committee, 
six of whom have been removed, as we doubt 
nut, to the heavenly rest; and I would here re- 


well considered whether the loss of the faith of| 54.4 with thankfulness to God, that in all the 


his fathers, and the radical shaking of his own ; 
the exclusion from family, society and employ- 
ment; the loss of tranquillity, and the great moral 
dangers of such an uprooting as none but a Jew 
can ever experience, are really compensated by 
anything that the Mission at Jerusalem has hither- 


to found ‘itself able to impart. 


people; the needy and lazy. 


to all appearance, well managed. 


expense 
craved hy 
questionab 
than the Jews in Palestine, V7! 
millions of savages in «., aed 
without gods—I cannot see , 

on a handful of strangers , 

noble faith of their own, t 

would support Home Missivis 

er extent. Time will show. but 
suasion is that the Jerusalem Mis 
from errors inherent in its very conc 
endure, On the Good Friday when we 


was made.’ 


The public are greatly indebted to Miss Mar- 
au for her traly interesting and’ pleasing in- 
formation of Egyptand Palestine. Her remarks 
on the English Mission, are such as are calcu- 
ated to force conviction on all who are interest- 


be: . Nothing can show, in 
Fonger light, the fallacy and absurtity of en- 


*avouring to convert the Jews to Christianity, 
convictions are directly 
profess ; and in addition 
this subject, it is painfyy 


tine 


] 


ed in the general good. 


when all their previous 
Opposed to the faith we 


‘0 what she has said on 


lt scarcely needs 
to be pointed out, with regard to this proposed 
House of Industry, that when once the Mission 
becomes an alms-house affair, before the eyes of 
the eity—a city full of Mahommedans and Jews, 
who already regard the Protestant Christians 
with utter contempt—there is an end to all hope 
of converting any but the alms-house order of 
The hospital of 
the Mission is an interesting establishment, and 
if the Mission 
is to be a charitable institution, well and good, 
(supposing it to be proved, as a charity, worth 
WS COL :) only let it be called so: that a vast 
jay perhaps be saved, which is sorely 
ene at home, who are un. 

** lar worse state of destitution 
we have 


meetings for business held during this whole pe- 
riod, (and they have been, on the average, more 
than one a week,) and in all our mutual private 
intercourse, there has never been, so far as I 
have reason to believe, one offensive word, one 
uncourteous act,or one unkind feeling. Though 
often differing, of course, in opinion on some of 
the many delicate and perplexing subjects which 
have come up for discnssion and action; in feel- 
ing all, without a single exception, has been har- 
monious and fraternal. 





“ More Lient—More Lieut.” It is record- 
ed of one of the worthies of the Scottish Chureh, 
that when he had acquited himself, in a public 
disputation, with great credit to his Master’s 
cause, a friend begged to see the notes which he 
had been observed to write, supposing that he 
had taken down the arguments of his opponents, 
and sketched the substance of his reply. Great- 
ly was he surprised to find that his notes consist- 
ed simply of these ejaculatory petitions: ‘* More 
light—more light—more light !”’—-Greenham 
being asked his judgment of some important 
matters, answered, ** Sir, neither am | able to 
speak, nor you to hear, for we have not prayed. 
I may indeed talk, and you may answer as na- 
tural men, but we are not now prepared to con- 
fer as children of God.” How soon would cun- 


1$| troversy cease in the Church, if such a epirit 
id} were prevalent ! 





ch MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT. 


al- 


ot 


. 


[From Rev. Mr. Prentiss’ Sermon.] 


lt is related of the saintly George Herbert,the 





8} walk to Salisbury to join a musical party, he 


‘ere\*‘saw a poor man with a poorer horse that was 
there, five Jews—three men and two women— oo 


Were baptized : and ene of the ladies of the Mis- 
“lon told me that the number of converts was 
“IX'y in the thirteen years sinee the first effort 


fallen under his load, They were both in dis- 
ee and needed present help; which Mr. Her- 
hohe eine put off his canonical coat, and 
een © poor man to unload, and after-to load 
oe bs se. ‘The poor man blessed him for it,and 

© essed the poor man; and was so like the 
guod Samaritan, that he gave him money to re- 


the poor man ; and at hi ; j i 
friends at Salisb - uing ote 
and clean, came into that com 


discomposed. But he told the 


t Some 
and when one of the company m the occasion; 


had done, would prove music to him at midnight 





to pray for all that be in distress, I am sure tha 


But there | 


the secretaries, and to bear the various letters, | 


ithe life. The author of the celebrated book 


| 
' 


ner, D. D., the fourth Corresponding Secretary. | 


is the portrait of Rev. William J. Armstrong, | 


*| quaint old English church poet, that once in a | 


tresh both himself and his horse. Thus he left 


“ ory, they bega t t 
Mr. George Herbert, which ree a a 


pany so soiled and 


c . told him ¢ 

disparaged himself by so ditty an fe twa, 
his answer was, ‘that the thought of what he 
: : i strength ;” in some countries, it is 
and that the omission of it would have upbraided perf ert 
and made discord in his conscience whensoever 
he sheuld pass by that place; forif 1 be bound 


1 am bound, so far as it is in my power, to prac- 
tice what | pray for; and let me tell you, 1 would 
not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or sho ing mercy; and I 
praise God for this eccasion.’’” Oh, how many 
might have the anxious thoughts which infest 
ofien their midnight hours, changed into sweet- 
6st music, if they would only be more frequently 
seen, with full hands and friendly words, in the 
abodes of poverty and suffering! Ti:eseare the 
places in which to attune one’s conscience to 
midnight harmonies ! 





THE BIRD IN THE CHURCH. 
The town of E——— is embowerea in trees. 


Its ancient apd spacious church, with its chim- 
ing clock and towering steeple of beautiful pro- 
portions, although in the centre of the town, is’ 
yet in the centre of furesi-trees, which near 
conceal it from view; and, what is more, it is, 
the centre and home of the affections of the peo- 
ple whose ancestors fur nearly two hundred 
on have there worshiped God in spirit. and ir | 
truth. 

On a Sabbath of unusual brilliancy, in the late 
spring, the doors of the church were open, and 
the windows were all closed. During the pro- 
gress of the service a bird entered by the | see 
and flew up to the vaulted roof, and, alarmed by 
the voices which it heard, gave every evidence 
of anxiety tomake its escape. ‘There sat in one 
of the pews a young Jady, whose eye soon lit 
upon the fluttering bird, and followed him from 
window to window, in his vain efforts to escape. 
It sought an exit at every window, and almost 
at every pane of glass. It would uow rise to 
the ceiling—now renew its vain attempts at the 
windows. At last its wings were weary, and 
all hope of escape seemed to be abandoned, and 
as if unable to sustain iiself longer, it lowered 
itself into the body of the church. Just then it 
eaught a view of the door, and was out in a mo- 
ment, singing a song of triumph over its release, 
amid the branches of the trees. 

W hen the bird was gone, the thoughts of the 
young lady reverted to herself. ‘I have been 
acting,’’ said she, ‘like that foolish bird. 1 
have been seeking peace in ways in which it is | 
not to be found—and to go out from the bondage 
of sin through doors that are closed against me. 
Christ is the door—through him there is escape 
| fom the dominion of sin. IT have acted like that 
| foolish bird Jong enough. What the door was | 
|to it, Christ is to me. As it escaped through 
ithe door, so may I through Christ.’’ And she 
found peace ia believing. 








THE AUTHOR OF “ LACON.” 


[In what sad contrast often etand the life and 
the expressed sentiments of man! 





| 
| 
| 


jcepts marred, throngh our knowledge of the 
' 

| ° 

ing so entirely opposite. 


| though some evil demon rises upin the back | 
ground to Spuilour enjoymect. If we devise any 
improvement, it is as we feel the force of the 
conscience and the heart giving their testimony 
in favor of goodness, in spite of the will and of 


mallad 66.1 .-..-'2 ie af the alesse 4----:4.4.2 


ers of letters and scraps of papers of such aes- | 
| cription as was nearest at hand ; the greater part 
at a house in Prince’s street, Soho. Colton’s 
jlodging was a penoriously-furnished second 
| floor, and upon a rough deal table with a stumpy 
|pen, our author wrote. Though a beneficed 
| clergyman, holding the vicarage otf Kew, with 
Petersham, in Surrey, Colton was a well-known 
frequenter of the gaming-table; and suddenly 
disappearing from his own usual haunts in Lon- | 








' 
1823, it was strongly suspected he had been as- | 
sassinated. It was, however, afterwards ascer- | 
tained that he had abseonded to avoid his credit- 
ors; and in 1828 a successor was appvinted to 
his living. He then went to reside in America, 
out subsequently lived in Paris, a professed 
gamester; and it was said that he thus gained, 
in two years only, the sum of £25,000. He 
blew out his brains while on a visit to a friend 
at Fountainebleau, in 1833; a bankrupt in 
health, spirits, and fortune. [Nonconformist. 





InascipiLity or Temper. The greatest 
plague in life isa bad temper. It is a great 
waste of time to complain of other people’s ; the 
best thing is to amend onr own, aud the next 
best quality is to learn to bear with what we 
meet in others. Irascibility is very injurious to 
health, and so, in fact, is every morbid indul- 
gence of our inferior nature—low spirits, melan- 
choly, diffidence, disinclination for ordinary du- 
ties, discontent, fretfulness, even down to men- 
tal Jassitude, indolence or despair—is very in- 
imical to enjoyment of life, and every possible 
effort should be made to cast them all to the 
winds, and look unblushingly into the truth of 
the fact. [tis astonishing what a little reflec- 
tion will do—the fears are mostly imaginary, 
and with one dash of resolution may al] be over- 
come. 





Broopine over Insuries. A man strikes 
me with a sword, and inflicts a wound. Sup- 
pose, instead of binding op a wound, | am 
showing it to every body ; and after it has been 
bound up, I am taking off the bandage continu- 
ally and examining the depth of the wound, and 
making it to fester, till my limb becomesYgreat- 
ly inflamed, and my general health is materially 
affected ; is there a person in the world that 
would not call me a fool! Now such is he, 
who, by little injuries or insults, or provocations, 
causes them to agitate and inflame his mind. 
How much better were it to put a bandage over 
the wound, and never look to it again! [Rev. 
C. Simeon. 





SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
[From Rev. Mr. Prentiss’ Sermon. } 


If the question were asked, What are the 
two most obvious and influential causes of those 
political convulsions, which wil! forever signal- 
ize the year now drawing towards a close, ae one 
of the most eventful in modern times? I think 
he would not err, who should answer—Poverty 
and Neglect. , 

The want of employment, leading to idleness 
and crime ; the want of sympathy, engendering 
discontent and despair,—these, | apprehend, are 
the simple explanation of that ‘‘day of trouble 
and of treading down and of perplexity by the 
Lord God of Hosts,’ which has dawned with 
such portentous aspect upon the principal coun- 
tries of the Christian world. Many other causes 
have no doubt been at work to produce this fear- 
ful ‘‘distress of Nations ;’’ but the oldest, the 
deepest and the most potent are, I repeat it, 
Poverty and Neglect—want of the physical 
means and of the moral sympathies of life. 

The seeds of these evils were incorporated 
with the very elements of modern civilization.-— 
They have ‘grown with its growth and strength- 


true, their development has been more checked 
and counteracted than in others, by climate, by 


more beneficent order and economy of the soeia! 


quite as much a solemn Protest against her in- 


ean peruse the writings and familiar lewers of 
of his heroic soui was to bring Christ’s gospel, 
home to the dwellings and hearts of the poor, 
ically :alled them. He himself sprang out of the 


experience,their wants and their miseries. Those, 


est, and, in many respects, tne most cultivated 
and powerful nation of the old world. Nowhere | 
else has the Protestant principle developed itself | 


it produced results so splendid. 
and Liberty, Eng!ish Commerce, English Liter- | 
ature, the English Bible, English Colonization — 
these are the monuments of what that principle, | 
iby the blessing of Providence, has done for our | 
How is | mother-country. 
| the effect of beautiful sentiments and wise pre-|@ "ation in Christendom, that labors under great- | 
jer social evils than precisely England ! 


lwhyt 
character of those from whom they proceed be- os é' 


her liberty and her honor in the dust; it is, in a | 
word, because she hus been to them a heartless 
step-mother, and now, in the day of troble, they | 
preve thankless and rebellious children. 


SLAVERY 


| ington correspondent of the Christian Watchman 


don about the time of the murder of Weare, in | and Reflector :— 


‘slavery in our District, and here is what he says 


all, that development has been steady, wide- 
spread and most fatal in its results. 

It is of course not my intention at present to 
go into a discussion of this subject; but those 
who have acquainted themselves with the recent 
literature of European pauperism,crime and pop- 
ular debasement ; who know, either trom books 
or from observati~n, how deeply the masses in 
Great Britain and on the Continent are sunk in 
ignorance, vice and hopeless day-drudgery, will 
not be disposed to question the general correct- 
ness of the position I have advanced. Indeed it 
is, | suppose, the nearly concurrent opinion of 
those, who have observed with the greatest care 
and meditated most profoundly upon the present 
condition of the Christian Nations, that the evils, 
which press so heavily upon them, are pre-emi- 
nently social in their origin and nature, and that 
their remedy must be found, if at all, in a wiser, 


system—an order based upon the physical and 
mora! wants and rights of the Many. 
Philosophers, statesmen and philanthropists 
have long been endeavoring, by the help of apec- 
ulation, experiment and legislation, to@iseover 
the principles and elements of this better order. 
And what else than this has been the true aim 
and end of the great historical Movements of 
modern times? The Reformation was not mere- 
ly a Protest against the doctrinal errors of the 
church of Rome; practically considered, it was 


human neglect of the minds, the feelings and 
the spiritual interests of the multitude. No one 


Luther, without seeing that the master-impulse 
with its precious truths, hopes and promises, 
wretched people,—or common folk, as he pathet- 
plebeian mass, and knew, therefore, from bitter 


who regard the Lutheran Reformation as merely 
a change in theological dogma, only half unader- 
stand its significance. It was also the beginning 
and the germ of a new order of Christian Socie- 
ty. Had I time, it would be interesting to show 
this by geing into particulars. I will barely al- 
lude to the system of popular education, which 
may be regarded as one of the most important | 
ideas of the Reformation. A glance at England, | 
where this idea was never fu'ly naturalized,will, | 
it seems to me, indirectly confirm the view just | 
presentea. England is the freest, the wealthi- | 





with such matchless energy; no where else has 


Engtish Law | 


And yet | ask you if there is 
And | 
The answer isathand. Itis chiefly | 
ecause, in despite of her Protestant faith, she | 


Joho Foster has said | has allowed millions of her population to grow | 
‘that, under such circumstances, it seems as| up i" poverty, vice and brutal ignorance ; it is | 
because she has cruelly and wickedly neglected 
| them, until they are ready to trample her crown, | 


; 
i 
i 


In this country, along with the ‘‘goodly heri- 


tage”’ of English laws, oreo and dead. 
D.. oben: ot se > - . "i o- 

‘hi a Gcatton Much of what VOB? aint Gis 
This remarkable book was written upon cov- | New from Old England, ts doubtless, to Ge ae- | 
|cribed to this cause. 


j 
} 





IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 


The following letter is from the able Wash- 


Of all questions and one which comes home to 
the business and bosoms of all, is the slave trade 
in this District. The Hon. Heary L. Ellsworth, 
for many years Commissioner of Patents, and 
whose fame as a friend of agriculture and the 
useful arts, is in the homes of our whole coun- 
try, in a speech delivered by him at Lafayette, 
Indiana, (his present home,) has statec some 
facis which must have their weight with the 
country. Mr. Ellsworth, as I have before said, 
was a citizen of Washington, for ten years; he 
had an opportunity of seeing the operation of 


on the subject to the farmers in Indiana:— 

“A geatleman who once hailed from Virginia 
has unexpectedly arisen from the stand, and 
after admitting with much courtesy the sincerity 
of my remarks, would lessen their force by cal- 
ling me a theorist. 1am compelled to reply—l 
am from the Yankee land. [| have resided ten 
long years in a slave territory—the District of 
Columbia—the little spot the nation emphatically 
calls herown. Would to God that I could say 
slavery was not there. But there it is, to greet 
the arrival of strangers attracted to the metropo- 
lis by business or curiosity. Yes, there it is in 
awful reality. In full sight of great legislators— 
near the western gate of the capitol and almost 
reached by its flag, the ‘Pen’ is found, walled in 
and guarded, with manacles and handcuffs, the 
paraphernalia of a slave ship. There human be- 
ings are daily incarcerated and brought out for 
sale, first exposed and proved, like cattle, sound 
in wind and limb, and then ironed and driven to 
acclimate or die in the rice swamps or on the 
sugar plantations of the south. 

Here, too, the dignitaries of the land (who 
travel at 8 dollars for every 20 miles,) come to 
stock ¢heir farms. 

Here, too, color is a crime; one speck of Afri- 
can blood consigns the unfortunage if found at 
large,to the prison; and, if as does occur,his pass- 
port or manumission is lost, he is sold to slavery 
again! Those who have purchased their free- 
dom live in constant fear of abduction. J have 
been awakened at the dead hour of night by the 
supplication of a domestic, that I would save her 
sister, whom the men were carrying off. Know- 
ing she was free, | went with a friend in search 
of the captive. We found her in custody of 
‘two negro hunters’ who showed an advertise- 
ment, $50 bounty; they claimed her as a runa 
way; she protested by her tears and assertions 
that she was not aalave. Force was threatened; 
it would have been resisted at all hazards. A 
night of horror to this girl passed away. The 
light of day beamed upon the facts; she was free 
and proved it! How narrow her escape! If 
carried far away, her lips sealed in silence, when 
would her rescue arrive '—at the grave. 

Shall [ tell you with what horror representa- 
tives at our court from foreign lands behold, at 
the seat of government, the exhibition of the 
principles of this free republic, where all men 
are by nature born equal! _ 

Even citizens of the District have not nerve to 
behold the execution of their wishes. Mothers 
are separated from their children, and the injune- 
tion not to pat asunder what God has joined to- 
gether, despised and rejected. Slaves are sent 
on pretence of business and when beyond the 
sound of shrieks and supplication, they are seized 
and borne away to the pen. , 

Here it is that fathers sell their own children 
and themselves rivet the manacles of slavery for- 
ever! 

Had wealth been mine I could have consecra- 
ted it toa holy purpose. I conld have saved 
some, who had learned to read the Bible and 
yield to its requirements, giving evidence by a 
christian walk, of their sincerity of profession ; 


| erations; and respectfully, yet earnestly, to in- 


| settlement of all disputes by arbitration,in an ami- 
| cable manner,and according to the rules of justice 
and equity—special arbitrators, or a Supreme 


| attention of civilized Governments to the necessi- 


but from the possession of ene whose motive 
was lust, whose cruelty worse than death! If 
Hature or accomplishment adorns the female 
slave, it is only to make her the object of great- 
er desire. I have urged the claims of hamani- 
ty, of pity, and mercy, all in vain.” 

I well recollect the incident to which Col 
Ellsworth refers in the foregoing extract, for | 
was the friend who accompane! him tw the 
house where these ‘nigger hunters had rudely 
entered, and claimed the sister recently returned 
from ‘the free West’ on a visit to her relatives 
in this city ; nor shal) 1 soon forget the feelings 
roused by the impudent. menacing demeanor of 
these men. They interrogated us as men having 
the sovereignty of life and liberty in their hands 
—‘the girl was black, the law said a black face 
was, by presumption, a slave, and they had a 
right to her, and could and would imprison her 
if they pleased ;’ and it was deemed by them an 
act of distinguished courtesy to believe Col, Ells- 
worth and myself, when we assured them that 
the girl before them was weil known to us both, 
and had been for years employed in our families 
as a seamstress, and was not the fogilive slave 
they were in pursui? of. And this is law in the 
Distriet of Columbia, the free soil’ of our Con- 
federacy. Roger WitiraMs. 





ADDRESS OF THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
To the Governments of Europe and America. 


In the month of September last, a Congress 
was held in the city of Brussels, whose great 
object was to promote and secure permanent 
peace among the civilized nations of the earth, 
by finding, if possible, an efficient substitute 
for the bloody, uncertain, and costly arbitrament 
of war. The Congress was composed of nu- 
merous individuals, speaking various languages, 
living under diverse forms of Government, and 
entertaining different political opinions and reli- 
gious convictions, but drawn together by a com- 
mon sentiment of humanity, and an ardent de- 
sire to promote the welfare of mankind; by re- 
moving the causes and incentives to war. . 

The eminent positions which you oceupy in 
the Councils of the nations of Europe and Amer- 
ica, induces the Congress, of which we are the 
representatives, to submit to your seriops con- 
sideration, the great and important questions 
which formed the subject of their anxious delib- 


vite your attention to the conclusions at which 
they arrived. They will be found embodied in 
the following resolutions:— 

Ist. That, in the judgment of this Congress, 
an appeal to arms for the purpose of deciding 
disputes among nations, is a custom condemned 
alike by religion, reason, justice, humanity, and 
the best interests of the people; and that there- 
fore, it considers it to be the duty of the civil- 
ized world to adopt measures calculated to ef- 
fect its entire abolition. 

2ud. That it is of the highest importance to 
urge on the several Governments of Europe and 
America, the necessiy otf introducing a clause 
into all international treaties, providing for the 


International Court. to be invested with power 
to decide in cases of necessity, as a last resort. 
3rd. That the speedy convocation of a Con- 
gress of Nations, composed of duly appointed 
representatives, for the purpose of framing a 
well-digested and authoritative internmional 
as the organization of 8U¢h'a body and the unan- 
imous adoption of snch a code, would be an ef- 
fectaal means of promoting universal peace. 
4th. That this Congress respectfully call the 





ty of a general and simultaneous disarmament, 
as a means whereby they may greatly diminish 
the financial burthens which press hard upon 
them; remove a fertile cause of irritation, and 
inquietude; inspire mutual confidence; and pro- 
mote the interchange of good offices, which 
while they advance the interest of each state in 
paiticular, contribute largely to the maintenance 
of general peace, and to the lasting prosperity of 
na‘ ions, 

These substitutes for war adopted by the 
Congress require no arguments to enforce them, 
for it is evident that if they be adopted and ap- 
plied, that terrible scourge of humanity will 
cease to afflict and degrade the nations. 

Few, if any, of the wars which, for centuries 
past, have desolated the earth, can be justified 
onthe ground of equity utility or necessity; nor 
can any one b> cited whose fearful results are not 
loudly condemned by the voice of humanity and 
teligion. The war-spirit of past generations has 
loaded most, if not all civilized nations with 
enurmous debts, paralyzed their industry, inter- 
rupted their commerce, retarded the progress of 
science, literature, and art, and created a spirit 
of jealousy and animosity among the nations 
which long years of peace have not been able 
completely to subdue. 

Europe at this moment presents the melancho- 
ly spectacle of an ‘‘armed peace.’’ Her mighty 
legions are ready to take the field; and it is 
feared that under these melancholy cireumstan- 
ces a single spark from the torch of war, may 
wrap the world in flames: May God avert so 
terrible a catastrophe ! 

The great quesiions of peace and war are con- 
fided to the hands of those to whom the govern- 
ment of the nations has been entrusted. Their 
responsibility is as great as their power; and 
while the Congress would earnestly pray that 
‘the God of Peace’’ may deign to preside over 
their councils, it would implore them; in the 
name of the dearest interests of humanity, civili- 
zation, and religion, promptly to adopt the most 
effuctive measures for preventing « return of the 
horrors of war, and for securing to all nations the 
blessings of a solid and lasting peace. 

The substitution of arbitration for war weul. 
be an immense step towards this object; the 
principle and the means for giving it effect, 
might be embodied in special treaties, bat the 
progress of sound political opinion leads still fur- 
ther. The convening of a Congress, composed 
of the most enligatened and eminent men of all 
countries, fur the purpose of forming an inter- 
national code, which shall place the relations be- 
tween the different nations on a solid and intelli- 
gible basis, and the institution of a High Court 
of Nations, for the final adjudication of most 
questions in accordance with the great and com- 
prehensive principles of such a code, would not 
only remove the causes of war, but cementa no- 
ble and holy alliance between both governments 
and peoples. : 3 

In anticipation of so great @ result, it is desir- 
able that the necessity of a general and simulta- 
neous disarmament should take place. Such ao 
act, without compromising the dignity or impair- 
ing the strength of governments, would be the 
surest guaranty for the preservation of general 
peace, and the advancement of public property. 

The Congress is fully aware that the force of 
circumstances, the progress of modern industry 
and commerce, the greater facility and frequency 
of communication betwen the nations, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the more elevated senti- 
ments of humanity and religion, all tend to pre- 
vent the recurrence of wat; but it remains with 
the Governments of the civilized world to put an 
end to that fatal and sanguinary custom, by 


which shall lead to so happy a result, 
In submitting to statesmen the recommenda- 


ernments of Europe and America, animated b 
an ardent and sincere desire to promote the w 


adopting those wise and necessary measures 


tions embodied in the resolutions, the Congress 
entertains a just and legitimate confidence that 
they will not be disregarded ; and that the Gov- 


fare of the great commonwealth of nations, will 


duty, to give them a practical application, and 
thus aid in securing the peace of the world. 
Aveuste Visscuers, President. 
Wittiam Ewart, England, 
Exisv Burritt, United States, 
Francisque Bouyer, France, 
Surincar Holland, 


Vice 
Presidents. 








‘SWITZERLAND. 


{From Rev. H. W. Bellows’ Correspondence in 


the Christian Inquirer.] 


Hetpetaurc, Aug. 17 1848. 
We left the valley of Chamonni with!great 


regret, and in the jolting chai-a-banc, 2 sort of 
side-ways carriage, which resembles riding on 
a rail-road, we made our way through the con- 
nected valleys of the Aroe and other mountain 
streams and amid sublime scenery to Sallenche, 
where, at the distance of fifteen miles from Mt. 
Blanc, we had what all agreed in thinking the 
best view of the monntain, At this distance his 
relative proportions are far better seen, and his 
several summits are observed at a better angle 
with each other. The country rapidly loses its 
boldness, and by the time we reached Geneva, 
it was almost incredible that only a short day’s 
journey separated us from the grandest scenery 
in the world. 


Geneva, as everybody knows, is charmingly 


situated at the foot of Lake Leman, just where 
the arrowy Rhone reassumes its small state, 
much enriched by its short-lived union with the 
lake, yet running away from its beautiful part- 
ner with a very ungrateful speed. His proud, 
full current, looks very ill prepared for the 
vengeance soon to be wreaked upon it by the Dar, 
which a few miles below discharges its turbid 
waters into the Rhone and sends it to the sea 
bereft of its beauty—a mighty, muddy river— 
such as we saw it first at Lyons. 
of Geneva is a town of narrow streets running 
up and down precipices—full of break-neck stair- 
cases and sudden turns—with side walks that 
startle you as you look aside and see another 
streeet fifty feet below, that seems to have just 
split off and sunk down. 
thrifty trees and pleasant views—ran upon the 
old rampaits, and many of the finest private re- 
sidences are scattered through the town—giving 
it in this respect an immeasurable superiority 
over any other city in Switzerland. The old Go- 
thic nunster where Calvin preached—the very 
sound board that re-eehved tne discussions of the 
Catholic monks with the reformers—is still in'a 
green old age—deformed though it be with a 
new facade of the Corinthian order. 
still the principal church in Geneva, and the 
twelve Pastors of the city officiate hy turns in 
its pulpit. 


The old part 


Fine walks—with 


This is 


It was not easy to discover jnst 


what the state of religious opinionis. We 


were naturally anxious to find out how far anti- 
Trinitarianism prevailed, and called upon one 
of the Pastors of the city for information. 
difficulty of determing this will be felt, when it 
is understood that a national church exists in 
Geneva, and without any enforced creed, with- 
in which a far greater latitude of opinion is al- 
lowed to exist than was ever honestly or openly 
permitted in the Eaglish church—that the peo- 
ple listen in time to ministers of widely different 
opinions, whom, however, a mutual deference re- 
strains from the expression of dogmatical pe- 
culiarities—that families have no option in the 
choice of a Pastor; that being determined by the 
district in which they chance to dwell. 
seem impossible in this. state of things, that any 
vacy,decisiye. theplavical opinions could exist in 


The 


a general indifference in regaranit,<xpoor-to bud 
with a corresponding laxity of imeteai 9gints, 
practical application of Christianity. There 


seems, however, to be three schouls or parties, 
cleaily distinguished, answering very much to 
our orthodox, semi-orthodox and liberal parties. 
The most popular preacher in Geneva belongs 
to the middle class, and was described to us as 
being not a Trinitarian, although one whose 
theology started from the fact of human depra- 


vity. ln what proportion these schools exist, 

we could not learn. 11 is manifest, however, 

that Calvinism has a very softened existence in 

the place of its birth—and in its proper charac- 

ter is almost as little known, as the place of its 

great author's ashes, ‘‘ whose giave no man 

knoweth.’' How many private seceders from 

the national church there may be, or what ad- 

herents d’Aubigny may have, we have no means 

of knowing. From a very superficial acquain- 

tance with the state of things in Geneva, but 

much more from the inherent disadvantages of 
of the religious system, we judge that nothing 

very favorable to the reputation of liberal views 

can proceed from their half-suppressed, inactive, 

or rather only negative existence in an establish- 

ed church. 

Great !amentations are made by some of the 

best citizens of Geneva over the rapid decline of 
order, virtue and prosperity in that commanity, 

which they ascribe tothe reeeot popular revolu- 

tion, by which the control of affairs has passed 

vut of the keeping of the wise and prudent into 
unpracticed and iresponsible hands. We are 
too good republicans to fear any permanent evil 

{rom the extension of popular rights, and suspect 
that the groans we heard are only the familiar 
sighs of those leaving the stage, afier the **good 

vid times.” Certainly the new part of Geneva, 

which has sprang up very recently on the north 

side of the Rhore, is far more beautiful than the 
old town, and we trust that its wide streets and 

magnificent bridges, and lofiy and substantial 

buildings, are the exponents of an increased 

civil and secial prosperity. The beauty of this 
part of Geneva took us entirely by surprise. It 
would not be easy to find amore cheerfal and 
elegant coup d'ail than is presented to him who 
stations himself mid-way upon the principal 
Bridge that crosses the Rhone into the Place 
des Bergues, The distant view of Mount Blanc, 
with the beautiful foreground of the orchards 
and vineyards and villas of the gentle shores of 
the lake, completes the attractions of this por- 
tion of Geneva. We must pass as rapidly as 
the steamboat that carried as—by Ferney, no 
longer, as we hear, retaining many marks of 
Voltaire’s presence—by Coppet, where Madame 
de Stael’s youth was passed in a plain old, 
square chateau, that still rises in the midst of the 
town, as unlike her genius in its formal, dull, 
lumpy architecture, as it is like her fame in its 
solidity and picuousness—by the new and 
elegant villa where Lola Montes, banished from 
court by the public voice, is to wait the coming 
of the infatuated king, who prefers her to the 
love of his people, and some say even to his 
throne—by twenty charming points of view—on 
to Lausanne, to dine at the ‘*Hotel Gibbon,” 
near the summer-house where he says in his 
Autobiography, he wrote the last page of his 
history. Besides the charming scenery of the 
lake our three hours steaming was beguiled by 
the music of two different volunteers, who play- 
ed and sung agreeably, and handed round the 
hat modestly afterwards; by the feats of a tra- 
velling juggler, and by a still more curious spec- 
tacle, the cigar-smoking of a very delicate and 
refined looking French lady, who joined her hus- 
band’s pipe with a sang-froid and apparent un- 
consciousness of anything outre, that made us 
quite ashamed of our wonder. Leaving Lav- 
sanne and its unknown beauties, we drove over 
the lofiy, rolling tract of cultivated ground that 
lies between the Lake of Geneva and Lake Neuf- 
chatel to Yverdun, and then by steam, ¢ ( 
that preity, quiet sheet of water, to the a 2 

Neufchatel, one of the most elegant ay P. we 
wehave any where met, The views id Ca. 
castle terrace, on which the interesting o a: 
thedral is placed, having one of the most curiou: 
old tonbs adorned with stone statues j ainted ane 
gilt like French’ dolls—are extremely fine, am 

















the genius and habits of the people, by political 
t | institutions and by religious faith ; but in nearly 








such I could have saved, not froin servile labor, 


determine, as in the performance of a sacred! 


in clear weather, when the range of the Bernes. 
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Alps is in full sight mast be magnificient. This 
little city must be running over with public 
spirit. Its public buildings, its walks, its grand 
tunnelled sluice for diverting the unwhoiesome 
and destructive stream that formerly ran through 
the town, but, above all, its Gymnasium, a noble 
institution, occupying a majestic edifice of beau- 
tiful stone and containing one of the finest col- 
lections in the worid, illustrative of Natural His- 
tory, in geveral departments. In this quiet and 
delightful spot, Agassiz was born and, to his 
indefatigable labors and brilliant genius, this 
Gymnasium owes its priceless Museum. We 
felt a kind of compunction id the thought, that 
ourown Alma Mater was now profiting by the 
desolation which Neufchatel experiences in the 
loss of its brightest ornament; but we are free 
to own that our penitence was of that too com- 
mon and cheap kind, which does not contemplate 
restitution. eufchatel, a Swiss canton, has 
followed the fashion of the times, and repudiat- 
ed its Prussian Governor, whom it supported - 
with-no earthly benefit, ata heavy expense.— 
We were glad to find the array of grim old 
Knights and lazy looking court favorites, whose 
portraits and arms ied the foursides-of the 
room in the order in which, for many centuries, 
they had succeeded to the command—brought 
to a conclusion at the happy moment indicated 
by the accomodations of the wall, which was 
fairly used up in the commemoration of the rule 
of foreign governors! It was stated that two or 
three other Professors of the Gymnasium, were 
about to emigrate to America. 

The road to Basle passes by the lake of 
Berne, without allowing more than a glance at 
the little island which Rosseau has celebrated, 
and soon enters the Munster Thal---passing a 
succession of very singular vallies, which, = 
haps, partake only the peculiarity of the Jura 
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range. These are distinguished not only for 
their depth, and the precipitousness of the moun- 
tain sides that hem them in, but for the castella- 
ted form of the rocks, which are easily confound- 
ed with the old castles that here and there over- 
hang the way. Satiated with picturesque ef- 
fects, as every sensitive traveller must be upon 
leaving Switzerland, yet there is a beauty and 
novelty about this passage, which puts new edge 
upon his appetite. To enter Switzerland by 
this road must be extremely exciting. Let no 
one undertake to go from Neufchatel to Basle, 
(we did) in one day. There is enough to occu- 
py two; and whoever can walk through the 
Munster Thal, makes a mistake not to dit. 
Basle possesses a cathedral, which for those 
unspoiled by the churches of Italy, richly re- 
wards a visit—a spirit of restoration has daubed 
over the rich old stone, inside and out with red 
paint. The tomb of Erasmus consecrates this 
edifice. Near the cathedral, ina rickety old 
building, a collection of Holbein’s pictures is to 
be seen. Witha very few exceptions, these 
works did not seem to us worthy of his repata- 
tion, nor equal to the scattered pictures by this 
great master, which are to be seen in the vari- 
ous galleries of Europe. In the Bodleian libra- 
ry at Oxford, various portraits by Holbein pro- 
duced an impression on us, which almost none 
others have equalled. We were corresponding- 
ly disappointed at the general inferiority of the 
gallery at Basle. The ‘‘Dance of Death,’’ is 
after all a disagreeable subject, and the iaea of 
itis played upon to fatigue and disgust, in the fa- 


_ mous picture which forms the central interest of 
’ this collection. 


It is now ascertained, that this 
picture is older than Holbein, although usually 


It would © ascribed to him. The traveller will see little in 


Basle to reward him for leaving the promenade 
in the rear of Trois Rois, one of qhe beat Hotels 
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The rail-road, carried us in about five hours 
from Basle to Strasburg. We were mach struck 
with the excellence of the carriages, the orderly 
arrangement of the trains, the punctuality and 
precision of all the functionaries, and this may 
be said of all the rail-roads along the Rhine, as 
far as our experience goes. ‘The roads them- 
selves are not as sveady as the English roads, 
although quite as firm as the American. But 
in all other respects, the German rail-roads seem- 
ed to us, to have the advantage of any we had 
ever journeyed on. The depots without being 
as expensive as the English, are more tasteful, 
equally suitable externally, and far more pleas- 
antly and conveniently arranged within, while 
the universal custom of adorning the grounds 
about them with flower-beds, so as to make the 
stopping of the train a perpetual pleasure, adds 
a peculiar charm. In another respect they have 
a great superiority. ‘The cars are divided, a8 in 
England, into three or four classes, at different 
rates ; but while in England it seems to be the 
object of the corporations to make all except the 
first class as uncomfortable as possible, in Ger- 
many the second class is, in every respect, as 
truly comfortable as the first, the only difference 
being in certain articles of furniture, confined to 
the first, snch as a mirror and table, and a richer 
stuff to the cushions, which pride may covet as 
luxuries, but which do not affect the real com- 
fort of the journey, the seats being as sott, the 
windows as large, the ventilation as complete in 
the second as in the first class. Even the third 
class of cars, in which we saw many persons 
riding, of the most unquestionable respectability, 
are superior in comfort to most of the second 
class in England. It is proper to add, that about 
the same difference in the fare of the various 
classes exists in the German and English roads, 
although the general rate seemed cheaper in 
Germany. We noticed that the engines were 
all of English manufacture. ‘The company be- 
tween Basle and Strasburg complained that the 
travel did not pay the expenses this year—the 
refrain of all the hotels in these perilous times. 

We were taken qiite by surprise, by the at- 
tractive appearance of Stuasburg, which, apart 
from its cathedral aud Pengoed pies, had no es- 
tablished character in our eyes. Its streets 
wore a busier and more cheerful air than any 
city we had seen for some months ; its shops 
were gay and tasteful, and a general appearance 
of prosperity marked it. Unlike most other 
thoroughly fortified towns, whose moats and 


‘| walls seem as fatal to friends within as offensive 


to foes without, and which usually serve to keep 
commerce as well as enemies at a distance. 
Strasburg seems to flourish, even though « for- 
tifieation. The monument of Marshal Saxe, 
which all sirangers visit, is a very elaborate af- 
fair, with great merit in the different parts and 
in the general execution, but with one or two 
serious blemishes, such as the introduction of 
Death in the form of a skeleton, beckoning the 
Marshal to the tomb which he holds open fer 
him—an idea as poor and threadbare in concep- 
tion as it is disgusting in effect. Hercules lean- 
ing on his club, in an attitude of grief at the other 
side of the tomb, appears a very commonplace 
as well as a very unsuitable chief mourner ina 
monument to a modern Christian soldier, occu- 
pying the most conspicuous position in a Protest- 





ant church. On the whole, the monument is too 
crowded and complicated, and with the excep- 
tion of the chief figure and tne figure of France, 
unaffecting. Inthe same church, the Church 
of St. Thomas, where the Aposile’s fault is 
blazoned at every corner, as if it had been 
crowning merit to doubt his Master, there are 
two very curious cases of the preservation of | 
human body from decay for several centuries. 
The face of an old knight, in a metal coffin, with 
a glass top, still rerains its expression, and al- 
though copper-colored, is human 

isti 


Cc. , : 
Notwithstanding the great anticipations with 
which Ve i. eve. Be the cathedral, we found 
ourselves entirely below the due pitch! Arriv- 





ing just at dusk in the city, we had no soontr 
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shaken the dust from os, than we hastened 
round to see all that could be seen of the fa- 
‘mous edifice that had brought us to Starsburg. 
The moon was an hour high, and fell upon one 
side of this grand structute, as we approached 
it standing indeep shadow on the other side. 
Certainly no building we had ever seen so 1- 
stantly justified its reputation, and met the large 
demands of out excited imaginations. It was 
grander in its proportions, more suitably placed. 
more unigee in its’effect, than anything we had 
conceived. As we stood in the awful shadow 
of its front, and felt the simple effect of its 
shapely and gigantic outlines, we almost dread- 
ed the full light of the morning, lest it should 
dispel the charm shat was on us, and indeed 
this is sometimes lost by a full light; fur the 
multiplicity ane intricacy of lines and ornaments 
that cover the cathedral as with a web of stone, 
do detract from its effectiveness, exquisite as 
they are io themselves. Nothing can exceed 
the asiriness and delicacy of the ornamental 
work, the grace and richness of the parapets, 
the tracery of the windows, the interlacing of 
the enquisite lines that veil the facade. The 
cathedral looks like a monstrous monolith, carv- 
ed with a Chinese patience and skill, layer with- 
in layer, until all its solidity had dissolved into 
a deep filagree of stone. The spire is as deli- 
cate in its lines as if made of cast iron, which, 
indeed, it too closely resembles in color and ap- 
pearance. Something of the majesty, which the 
grand proportions of the building possess, is un- 
questionably lost in the marvellous lightness 
which its workmanship possesses, But if this 
is a defect, the interior restores the balance. It 
is simple, majestic, vast. In proportions, no 
interior we have seen is so fine. True, it is a 
naked building, and lacks the finished air of 
St. Peter's. But in religious effectiveness it far 
surpasses it. The oldest part of the building 
seemed to us finest; that which dates back to 
the days of Charlemagne. 

The barrenness of the cathedral in monuments, 
pictures, or even the showy paraphernalia of the 
Catholic worship, is remarkable, but it leaves 
the genius of the architect in the unsupported 
attitude in which it might proudly and justifia- 
bly wish to stand. 

The great bauble of the cathedral is its famous 
clock, out-doing, in the complication of its move- 
ments, all the clocks that were ever conceived. 
Itseems to come fearfully near possessing a 
mechanical soul, and that **faculty of thinking” 
which Locke thought might be conferred (not 
by man) upon a lump of matter. Not to speak 
of the automata that move upon its front—the 
procession of the apostles at twelve o'clock that 
pass before the Saviour, saluting him with 
their knee, and receiving his blessing—the an- 
gel that then turns the hour-glass, or the angel 


that strikes his bell for the quarters, not tomen- | 


tion the charjots with the heathen gods that re- 
present the days of the week, and appeat in due 
order as they pass—or above all, of the wonder- 
ful cock that claps his wings, and crows three 
times dt noon, in a way to deceive the fowls on 
the dung-hills about—it would be unjust to 
withhold the fact that this clock calculates and 
announces eclipses, shows the exact state of 
the moon by a golden ball, which waxes and 
wanes with the real luminary, and in fact, is as 
wonderful in its own way as the cathedral itself; 
indeed more wonderful, if a vast crowd of men, 
women, and children, whom we joined in 
watching its intelligent movements at noon, be 
admitted as competent witnesses and judges in 


' the case. 


Our next move was to Baden-Baden, of 
which we will speak in another letter! in con- 
uection with the other German watering- 
places. 

We passed a half-day and night at Heidel- 
burg, visiting the magnificent ruin, and half un- 
derstanding how the charm and splendor of the 
castie—more elegant in its decay than most 
princely residences in their best estate—should 
have thrown such an interest round the dull old 

town itself, and made it the theme of such ex- 
travagant praise. For ourselves, if we could 


live at the castle, we should be glad to live in | 


Heidleburg ; but nowhere else in it. With the 
exception of one ancient building, now a hotel, 
which we must own is the most charming of all 
old houses we ever saw, there is not an interest- 


ing edifice in the t ita Vannted aiteation 
ee Wee Pa a thousand others. 
he river on which it lies is mat « hacdeom 


stream, and the town itself is, instead of what 
we looked for, i. e. a rural place, with room to 
breatheg gardens and other such delights, a 
cramped up, gouty liule place; in short, of all 
things in the world most disagreeable, a little 
city, just as narrow, dark and dirty, as if it had 
attractions , comforts, luxuries, and conveniences, 
which in some degree compensate for these 
evils in a metropolis, We shall not forgive our 
friends for the evlogies which made our disap- 
pointment here a bitter one , and we are per- 
haps maliciously disparaging the place in conse- 
quence [Christian Ioquirer. 
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THE NAME OF JEHOVAH IN HIS HUMANITY. 


This is the title of Mr. Noble’s seventh Lec- 
ture. We seek not to controvert his views in 
order to establish our own instead, but to justi- 
fy the ground of the Unitarian faith in respect 
tothe person of Jesus, and thereby conci-iate 
charity, prevent excision of any part of the body 
of Christ, and promote unity. Both the Old 
Church, and the New even more than the Old, 
with whatever pity or kindness cherished, ex- 
clude Unitarians from their fellowship, deny to 
them the Christian name. If we really belong to 
the body of Christ, they commit a terrible wrong 
against us, and against both their and our com- 
mon Lord. 

We wonder at the position of the church the 
more, since it is so plainly taught that God is 
Love; thathe who dwelleth in Love, dwelleth 
in God; that by love to man is love to God per- 
fected. He who truly loves man, loves God, is 
a child of God; and though his views of God 
are in many respects imperfect or erroneous, 
he possesses that which is the purifier of the 
mind. He willone day, if not here yet here- 
afier, see Jesus as he is, and rejoice to acknow- 
ledge Him to be what he is seen te be. 


As Love is a thing of degrees, in some wider 
and deeper and stronger than in others, so 
doubtless it depends much on the views of God 
which the mind receives, but more on action— 
more on the exercise of love to man—more on 
the active manifestation of love to God in keep- 
ing his commandments. We may look upward, 
and seem to see God. and Christ identical, and 
say, Lord, Lord; and yet he who givesa cup 
of cold water to a disciple in the name of a dis- 
ciple, shall better understand the Divine mind 
and better comprehend the spirit of Christ. 

Nor do we believe that in the matter of actual 
conception of those qualities in Christ that most 
excite love and reverence and gratitude,—that 
is, in those characteristics of the Christ which 
fall within the sphere of intelligent thought,— 
Christians differ much; or, if they do, they come 
to the same moral results in partaking what of 
his image man is capable of receiving. 

With these views, as expressive of the subor- 
dination in which we hold all questions of Christ's 
rank, compared with his moral beauty and glory 
apprehended by finite minds, we revert to the 
Lecture before us. We concede and say from 
sincere conviction, that the question is one of 
Bible affirmation. Were it not for the historical 
record, or the Scriptural declarations, we shoula 
know nothing of the person Jesus Cursr.— 
Now by way of demonstrating that Unitarians, 


to be consistent,must ‘‘abandon all regard for the 
Scriptures,” Mr. Noble asserts with character- 
istic positiveness, that “even Deists discern that 
the Scriptures do most unquestionably ascribe 
Divinity to the Lord Jesus Christ.” And he 
adds the following anecdote: 


‘* The celebrated Dr. Priestley addressed a 
publication to the Jews telling them that. ... 
. . . there was nothing to prevent the Jews from 
becoming Christians upon the Unitarian princi- 
ple; to which his Jewish answerer replied, that 
it Was impossible for the Jews ever to become 
Unitarians, since, if they were to receive the 
New Testament at all, they must acknowledge 
the doettine which it so plainly inculeates of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, and he expressed great 
surprise that Dr. Priestley could deny this doc- 
trine, while he professed to acknowledge tne au- 
thority of the New Testament.”’ 

Now what is this more than a Jewish cavil! 
What more than the manifestation of the same 
spirit which falsely asserted that Jesus made 
himself God, when he only declared himself the 
Son of Godt We have no sort of evidence that 
Dr. Priestiey’s opponent made his reply from sin- 
cere convictions upon the subject, but only to 
parry an argument. 

The Scripture proof which Mr. Noble puts 
forth in this Lecture is that which he takes for 
his text—Rev. I. 17,18,—*t And when I saw 
him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his 
right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not ; 
I am the First and the Last ; ] am he that liveth, 
and was dead, and behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, Amen ; and have the keys of hell and of 
death.” Iam the First and the Last ,—this is 
Mr. Noble’s proof that Christ is Jehovah. 

* Now we observe Ist, that this appellation is 
used only in the book of Revelation, and in two 


instances in the Prophecies of Isaiah, (44: 16, 48: 
12.) “It is therefore not a common appellation of 


Deity. 

Qndly, There are things asserted of God which 
are necessarily asserted also of man made in the 
divine image, and therefore are not distinguishing 
attributes of God only. 

3rdly, The same things asserted of God and 
of man admit and require often different inter- 
pretation in the respective applicatians. 

With these postulates, we come legitimately 
| to the conclusion, thatthe ay plication of the 
phrase, “*I am the First and the Last,’’ does. 
not prove that Christ is God. 

But we proceed further to say, that there are 
adjunct and explanatory clauses in connection, 
which, placed as they are, forbid the inference 
that Christis God. He declares, ‘*] am he th-t 
was dead.” Did the living Jehovah ever die! 
If the heart can say this reverently, we never- 
theless insist that the language is blasphemy. 

Conceding the fact, that the phrase ‘‘l am the 
First and the Last,”’ is used of God, can it here 
sig nificantly be applied to Jesus not as God?— 
It may mean, and we think it does, the First and 
Last Messiah. None came before him, none 
shall come after him. He died and the hopes 
of his disciples perished. He liveth evermore 
in the heavens, conducting, under God his Fath- 
er, his new kingdom. He shall reign until 
death and hell and every other fve shall be under 
his feet; and ‘*when all things shall be subdued 
| unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
, subject unto him that put all things under him, 
| that God may be all in all.’’ 

Looking to Jesus as the First and Last Mes- 
siah, as Goo’s sole great Ambassador to man— 
in whom is begun, continued and perfected the 


Christian dispensation—‘« .the , 
~ mind ie believer! Nay, while others 


_.~ oumtending that it declares Christ's divinity, 
may there not be more of C)rist’s spirit in many 

|a one who, reverently contemplating him as the | 
| First and Only and Last Messiah, does the will 

of the Father who sent him? 

One remark, in conclusion, as to the negations 
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of Unitarianism. We argue from time to time, | 
(the position taken by others compels us to it,) 

jthat Christ is not the supreme God. That is, 

|our position is here that of denial—but this is 
| only an occasional position, it is not permanent 

We affirm that Jesus is the Son of God, the Sav- 
ior of the World; and Unitarians dwell in their 
private thoughts and in their public teachings 
|more on this, than they dispute the views of 
\others. They deny, in opposition to others, 
that Christ is God; they bow themselves to God 
in subjection to the word divinely given by his 
| Son. The one state is occasional and negative; 





rupted, at least general. 





MISSION TO THE JEWS.—MISS MARTINEAD. 

We have admitted the communication which 
appears on the first page of this week's paper, 
not because it ex presses our own views, nor be- 
cause we think it a matter of expediency or duty 
to oppose Foreign Missions, but chiefly for two 
reasons: Ist, because having declined two pre- 
vious communications on that side of the ques- 
tion, we do not wish to expose ourselves to any 
charge of shutting out truth from the columns 
of the Register; 2ndly, we hope satisfactorily to 
show the fallacy of the positions assumed in the 
communication, 

Says Miss Martineau, ‘Those who are inti- 
mate with the minds of educated and conscien- 
tious Jews, are aware that such cannat be con- 
verted to Christianity.” Now if there stood 
forth only two such examples as Sau/ of Tarsus 
in the first century, and John William Augustus 
Neander, the Historian of the Church, in this 
nineteenth century. they would be a sufficient 
refutation of Miss Martineau’s assertion. But 
neither the name of Saul of Tarsus in the first, 
nor of Neander in the nineteenth century, are 
the only trophies to the power of the Christian 
faith upon the minds of educated and conscien- 
tious Jews. It is indeed true, that in the long 
lapse of time between these great names, there 
have been but few Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity. But in the first century the annals of 
the Charch show very many, and within the last 
thirty years the early power of the Gospel is be- 
ginning to be revived among that remarkable 
people with whom it first commenced. 

Says Miss Martineau further, “The very 
foundation of their faith cannot support that eu- 
perstructure” {i. e. Christianity.) We are ama. 
zed at the rashness, or the superficial observa- 
on, which such a remark discloses. If this 
were the place, or if it were needed, we would 
undertake to show tnat the same God spake by 
the prophets under the Jewish dispensation, and 
by his Son in the New; that the Gosre. was 
preached unto Abraham in constituting him the 
head of the Jewish mation; that Abraham’s faith 
was the germ of the Christian; that the Jewish 
religion is the tree into which is engrafted the 
scion of Christianity; that Christian fruits are 
from Christian branches in a Jewish stock; that 
the Jewish religion was to the Christian as the 
first rays of morning to the perfect day. But it 
is enough for our present purpose that we speak 











to those who accept Christianity,and who believe 
that the Old and New Testaments contain a 
record of inspiration. And we refer them to 
the clear and absolute declarations of the New 
Testament on the subject—to the words of Jesus, 
—Had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved me;”? and to the very full argoments of 
the apostle Paul in his epistles to the Roman 
and to the Galatians. But, we repeat, it were 
the easiest task to show, independently of the 
question of the authority whether of the Old 
Testament or the New, that the foundation of 
the latter is the former; that one is the comple- 
ment of the other; that Judaism looks forward 
to something else for its completion, and finds 
it in Christianity; that while the Law came by 
Moses, and grace and truth by Jesus Christ, the 
Law wasa school-master to bring us unto Christ. 

Perhaps we ought not to have expressed 
amazement at the rashness of Miss Martineau’s 
observation. Her book—Society in America” 
—ought to have prepared us to expect any rash- 
ness or inaccuracy, and any failure in carrying 
into action her principles ‘‘How to Obssrve.”"— 
And the present work on ‘Easiern Life,” in 
which she regards Christianity only as an electi- 
cism in which Jesus “gathered unto himself and 
assimilated all that was true, deep, noble, and 
endearing in the wisdom of the Egyptians, t e 
science of the Assyrians, the philosophy of she 
Greeks, and the new strict monotheism of the 
Hebrews, and gave it forth again in such a 
music of Glad Tidings,” (p. 403)—wesay that 
such an explanation of Christianity, so unphil- 
vsophical and inadequate and unsatisfactory, is 
only a further manifestation of her hasty obser- 
vation, and of course ought to prepare any one 
to receive, without surprise, such remarks from 
her as we have just been considering. 

In respect to her observation upon the incon- 





veniences resulting to Jews from adopting 
Christianity, we admit they are serious ; but we 
can only refer to what the Master says upon 
the subject. As to the plan which, she informs 
us, is in contemplation for the removal of some 
of these inconveniences, we reprobate it as much 
as she does, if ut be a fact that a plan so prepos- 
terous as a ‘* House of Industry” for Jewish con- 
verts is seriously contemplated. But we fear 
she may have given a bad name to something 
that really promises good. 

On the subject of the conversion of the Jews 
to Christianity, we confess we are among those 
who believe it will be accomplished ; who see 
the day for it approaching; who accept the pre- 


Lord ;’’ and of St. Paul in the eleventh chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans, that their blindness 


come in—and then all Israel shal] be saved. 

If Miss Martineau had said that intelligent 
Jews could nwt in general be converted to the 
doctrines which the Church at large insist on as 
Christianity, but which in truth are not,we should 
not dissent. Chrietianity, as now interpreted by 
the Chureh, involving the doctrines of the Trinity, 
plenary inspiration, &c., the Jews as a na- 
tion will never accept. 
fact, that the recent inetances of conversion have 
been mostly in Germany, where the doctrines of 
Christianity are modified by the rational ele- 
ment, and stripped of many ancient corruptions 
Neander,one of the noblest trophies to the Chris- 
tian name, is not a Trinifarian in the Orthodox 
eo. 2.3. 6eecn i 

We will not say that even if a pure faith 
could be presented to the Jews, they would all, 
or even generally, now accept it. 
great prejudices to be removed ; the remem- 
brance of wrongs received from nominally Chris- 
tian nations. Being Jews asa people, and look- 
ing on other people according to the name of 
the faith professed, they consider that as the act 
of Christians.which in truth is done only because 
those who do it are not Christians. 
by the vail will be taken away, and they will 
accept Jesus as their long expected Messiah. 

We shall have something to say in another 
article, on the general subject of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 





FAMILIES OF DECEASED MINISTERS. 





Our readers perhaps remember, that at the last 


| Ministerial Conference, some action was taken on 


| the other positive, permanent, and, if not uninter- ‘rs subject of the support of ministers who wera set 


aside from labor. ‘The following from the N. Y. 


Evangelist is on a kindred subject, which we com- 
mend to our readers, and especially to our minis- 
terial brethren. 


The Synods of Cincinnati and of Kentucky, have 
taken some action en a subject which has affecting 
claims upon Christians, but which has been sadly 
ovetlooked—making provision for the families of 
deceased ministers. One of these Synods appoint- 
ed a committee to report on the subject at the next 
meeting : snd the other appointed a sianding com- 
mittee empowered to raise a fund, to be styled 
**the Widows and Orphans’ Fund,’’ which it is 
proposed to raise and sustain by annual collections 
in each of the churches belonging to the Synod, 
each Presbytery pledging itself that the aggregate 
of the collections within its bounds shall not be less 
than five dollars per annum for each church and 
winister. Families of those deceased ministers who 
have/ themselves statedly contributed to the fund, 
are to be permitted to draw from the fund, in pro- 
portion to donations, irrespective of their condition ; 
and the families of others who may be needy are to 
be supplied as the fund allows, for a definite period. 
We should suppose the plan to be an excellent one. 
Certainly the object it aims at is most desirable. It 
would nerve the arm and quicken the zeal of many 
a winister, if he could but feel secure of bread for 
tbose whom he loves, if removed by death. [N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





Murper or a Missionary. We regret to 
learn from the Lovisville Courier that Rev Dan- 
iel Baker, who has been laburing as a mission- 
ary, under the care of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions for some months past in Texas, was 
murdered in cold blood by the Camanche Indians, 
on his way from San Antonio de Bexar to Vic- 
toria, He was also scalped by the savages. 
The same band killed about twenty persons in 
the vicinity a few days previous to his death. 
He was one of the most extensively known, 
laborious and generally beloved ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, having for years been 
pastor of achurch in Washington city. From 
that piace he was called to Holly Springs, in 
Miss., where he remained until he went to Tex- 
as. [Louis. Cour, 


We became personally acquainted with Mr. 
Baker, in the year 1830—31, at Savannah, and 
saw him afterwards in Liberty Co., Ga.—He 
was al] that he is above described—patient of 
toil—regardless of ease—self-sacrificing—ear- 
nest—his sole aim to win his fellowmen to be- 
come Christians. 

We feel a pang at the manner of his death, 
Reasoning as our Orthodox friends sometimes 
do, we should say, The Lord hatha controversy 
with the churches who send out their mission- 
aries, perhaps in respect to the manner of con- 
ducting missions, or in rebuke of wrongs allow- 
ed to exist, or of the spirit reigning in the 
churches. But in truth no strange thing has 
happened. The murdered men and women are 





dictions both of Jesus, that they shall say,— | 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the | 


is only until the fulness of the Gospel shall | 


And it is a remarkable | 
| to find fault angrily with any of the allotments 


There are | 


But by and | 





a part of the noble army of martyrs who but fol- 
low their leader; they have taken as disciples 
the cup of bitterness from the Master's hand; 
they have also gone to share his >up of joy. 





For the Register. 


RECONCILIATION WITH GOD. 


Among the strong expressions of the Bible, to 
be interpreted with considerate qualification as 
not iatending all they seem to speak, are those 
about our reconciliation with God, our being at 
peace with him or at enmity, &c. 

It may be doubted if any one can strictly and 
literally be an enemy of God. No one can hate 
him with a sane minc. For he is perfect good- 
ness, and it seems impossible to feel unkindly 
toward perfect goodness, if we understand our- 
selves. We may have our antipathy excited 
against a character ascribed to God, -investing 
him with the attributes of a capricious illnatur- 
ed tyrant; but this is not hating God. We do 
not really think of Him at all when we think of 
this repulsive phantom conjured up by gloomy 
imaginations. We caonot thick of Him ‘as he 
truly is, without complacency. 

But it is no Jess certain that the Scriptures 
speak of wicked men, in a figurative sense, as 
the enemies of God, and needing to be reconcil- 
ed to Him. This means that they treat his 
wishes and commandments with as little regard 
as if they were enemies. 1f not opposed to him, 
they certainly are alienated from him. They 
pay no deference to his authority, and think of 
him as little as possible. This is the case with 
most of us in the former part of our lives. God 
is not in our thoughts. We do not love Him. 
Our object in life is not to serve Him, but to 
please ourselves, without a moment’s thought 
whether the same thing that pleases us will 
please him or not. In this state of mind we are 
unreconciled to God, according to the Scriptures. 
There is a change necessary in the whole pre- 
vailing habit of our thoughts. We need to con- 
sider seriously that a certain deference is due to 
divine authority; that a tender love is due to 
divine goodness, which we have never paid. 
When we are brought seriously to consider this 
unpaid debt, this is called being under convic- 
tioc. We have then to resolve that we will 
have done with this ungracious, st. pid heedless- 
ness—that we will live no longer, like the irra- 
tional brutes, without reflection, without grati- 
tude, without the exercise of moral powers to- 
ward Him who has distinguished our nature by 
these, from that of so many thousand inferior 
creatures. We have to purpose living unto Him 
as our supreme aim, allowing ourselves in no act 
disagreeable to Him, estimating no enjoyment 
above the consciousness of possessing His favor. 
Then we are at peace with Him. 

It is of course a very important question, are 
we reconciled tu God, or are we not'—reconcil- 
ed to his will—whatever it may be during all 
the vicissitudes of the world, reconciled to doing 
that will and to suffering that willt He that 
indulges deliberately in any criminal habit is 
plainly not reconciled. And itis ae plain, though 
often overlooked, that he who permits himself 


of Providence, is as little reconciled to his will. 
Such a person may imagine himself exemplarily 
devout, an elected child of grace, and an assured 
inheriter of the kingdom of Heaven, and yet if 
he he discontented and fretful, even thoogh he 

Mee Tehy BEIT Nile reconciled to Cod es 
some who commit gross immoralities. To these 
he may never have been tempted. If he had 
been, it is obvious the will of God would not 
have proved any effectual impediment to their 
commission. I refer of course to wilful and per- 
verse illhumor. Great allowance is always to 
be made tor the despondence and irritability of 
a morbid temperament. It is only their uores- 
trained indulgence that is sinful : and that is sin- 
ful to the extent of deslaring war aguinst God 
and his providences. 

This subject then, of reconciliation with God, 
has claims upon the attention of all. 
glance at it which has been taken is svfficient, in 
the language of the New Testament, to con- 
clude all under sin : for there is no one probably 
who does not stand in need of a reconciliation 
with the Governor of the world on some points 
of his disposition or temper. This reconciliation 
is not one separate instantaneous act. The re- 
solution to serve God is so; but it is the work 
of a life to beat down vice after vice, and foible 
after foible, in our character; and not thinking 
the work is done when there are no outrageous 
violations of morality in us warring . against 
Heaven, to extend and complete the articles of 
pacification by surrendering at discretion every 
defect or weakness of thought, word or deed, 
They are all sins against God. They all, the 
very least of them, do their part to mar the har- 
mony between his and our spirits. They spoil 
all sympathy. 

Every interest prompts us, every duty calls 
upon us, to hush up this rebellious war, and 
make peace with our Kiog and Judge; but 
God sues to us for reconciliation, seeming to for- 
get that he is our King and Judge, and stretch- 
ing out a Father's arms to us. What an affect- 
ing inducement he presents to us to reconcilia- 
tion in the view he has been pleased to take of 
the matter in his holy Word. His language 
graciously puts it on the ground that he wishes 
to receive a favor from us. He condescends to 
overlook the all important circumstance, that it 
is we have offended him, and uses expressions 
implying that we are offended with him—that 
we need to be reconciled to him. As if he was 
assuming the posture of a supplicant to his 
ungrazious children, and begged that we would 
be friends with himonce more. For their sakes, 
not for his own, he thus stoops to them in the 
tenderness uf his paternal love. This remarka- 
ble phraseology has been often overlooked by 
divines. They use the unscriptaral and prepos- 
terous expression, ‘Christ made atonement to 
God for us,’ without considering that atonement, 
in the single place where it occurs in our ver- 
sion of the New ‘Testament, is a translation of 
the same Greek word which every where else is 
translated reconciliation, and should be so trans- 
lated there ; and to say, ‘ Christ made reconcilia- 
tion to God for us,’ is hardly sense. ‘Lhe sim- 
ple and cbvious meaning of the declaration, ‘ by 
Christ we have received the atonement,’ is, by 
him we were reconciled to God—converted from 
the comparative enmity which disobedience be- 
tokens to repentance, his Jove and willing service. 
The expression is always in this form; that we 
ate to be reconciled to God, not he to us. It 
occurs thus several times in one and the same 
short passage of the Apostle Paul (2 Cor. v. 18, 
19, 20), being distinctly and emphatically re- 
peated in each verse of the passage. ‘‘ God hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesns Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; 


The single 


to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasres 
onto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ ; as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” Could language be plainer? 
Need it be more affecting in its simplicity to 
move ul] that is generous in our hearts? 
i H. G. E. 





For the Register, 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. JOHN CLARKE OF 
BOSTON.—NO. 2. 


In the last Register we referred to Dr. Clarke 

as a pastor; as one of the earliest examples of 
that freedom and fiiendliness of intercourse with 
his people, which, far beyond any preceding times, 
have since marked the relations of Boston min- 
isters with their parishioners. We are now to 
consider him asa preacher anda man of let- 
ters. 
In a little more than a year after his death, 
viz.,in July, 1799, there was published under 
the direction as we believe of a committee of his 
society, aided by some clerical friends, a vol- 
ume of his sermons, forty-two in number, on 
subjects chiefly practical. These were soon fol- 
lowed by a smaller volume, addressed especially 
to the young. We remember the books at their 
firsVappearance, and the interest, which amidst 
the grief still recent and tender for his early 
death they excited. A stranger, who had never 
heard Dr. Clarke, and without the partialities 
which so often give shape to our fairest judg- 
ments, would look in vain in these discourses 
for the causes of the remarkable popularity of 
the preacher. Compared with hundreds that 
have been preached and printed since, with the 
sermons of Freeman, Buckminster, Channing, 
Greenwood and Ware, and of others living and 
dead, there cannot be claimed for them any 
very high distinction. Their chief merit is in 
the uniform seriousness, justness, and excel- 
lence of the sentiments, presented in what was 
then less common than now, a style of classic 
purity. To all this we may reasonably add as one 
source of their acceptance, whether as preached 
from the pulpit or as read in the domestic circle, 
(which they extensively were) their judicious 
brevity,—a grace which some otherwise gifted 
preachers have yet to comprehend or emulate, 
and which at that time was a most welcome 1e- 
lief to the inconsiderate if not inhuman inflic- 
tions of an opposite sort by some of his contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Buckminster, in hie sermon at the funer- 
al of Mr. Emerson, in 1811, delivered just one 
year before his own death, in adverting to the 
pulpit gifts of his friend, remarks, ‘“‘He was a 
happy example of that correct and rational style 
of evangelic preaching of which the yet ‘ament- 
ed Clarke has !eft so fair a specimen.’’ The 
tribute, as might be expected from its source, 
is alike just and discriminating. Of any unusual 
vigor of thought, or of eloquence of any sort, 
excepting that which comes always with the ut- 
terance of sacred truth by one who feels it, 
the discourses in the volumes in question 
furnish no examples. For their singelar uni- 
formity of tone from beginning to end, the 
conclusion varying so little from the introduc- 
tion in earnestness ot pathos, we may easily ac- 
count, if that be true which tradition has de- 


Bie wnade O.n-L~ wae acvusiwured W 
write his sermons near the beginning of the 
week; to finish them by Wednesday evening, 
so as to go to a stated meeting of his friends that 
night with a free heart; and to carry with him 
to the Thursday Lecture all stitched and cover- 
ed, the new and fair manuscript of his sermon 
for the ensuing Sunday. How must the specta- 
cle—for it is added th:t with modest exultation 
he sometimes produced it—have kindled the 
wonder of his brethren, possibly not wholly un- 
mixed with envy in those,—of whom the genera- 
tion survives,—who postpone their preparations 
to the latest hour, and over whom the shades 
even of Saturday night have fallen before they 
have recorded, however deeply they may have 
meditated ,their text. Bat in all justice to such let 
it be confessed, that he who indites his sermons, 
as did this methedical and exemplary divine 
full three days before the hour of utterance, 
shall like bim transfer the composure of his spir- 
it to the composure of his sermons, and never 
need fear of falling into the fervors, still less 
the extravagances, of an impassioned elo- 
quence. ; 

To account, therefore, for the popularity of 
Dr. Clarke, called as he often was, “the admir 
ed preacher,” we must take into view the times 
in which he lived, when the general strain of 
the pulpit differed widely from the present; his 
own time of life, which even atits close had 
scarcely reached its meridian; the tones of his 
voice, melodious even to a certain warbling; his 
pure, condensed, and classic style, then attained 
by few, not even sought by many; and perhaps 
above them all, the loving hearts of his hearers, 
assuring for hima welcome wherever he ap- 
peared and a delighted acceptance of all he utter- 
ed. “Wehave had a most excellent sermon 
to-day,” was the invariable remark of the senior 
Deacon of the church, as he passed after ser- 
vice by the pew of a venerable matron, herself 
a fervent admirer of het minister, and the an- 
swer shé gave, which entered fully into the 
young ears of the present witness, was invaria- 
bly the same.—‘‘A most excellent sermon in- 
deed, Deacon M Our good min- 
ister never gives us any other.” 


Yet another reason might be adduced for the 
unusual estimation ef Dr. Clarke as a preacher. 
When he was ordained in 1778, in the 23d year 
of his age, he was among the very few young 
men then in the Boston Association. The Pul- 
pits both of the city and vicinity were occupied 
for the most part by elderly clergymen, whose 
voices had become familiar, whose divisions of 
their discourses were many, and whose lives, 
surely not to their dishonor may it be said, 
were more eloquent than their lips. Dr. Chaun- 
cy, the senior pastor of the first Church, had al- 
most reached his three-score years and ten when 
he received a colleague; and with gifts and 
learning that have given him renown in all the 
churches,‘ could hardly have been attractive to 
the young. Mr. Emerson, in his history of 
that charch, has faithfully described him as a 
‘*plain earnest preacher solicitous for the success 
of his labors. But ” adds he, “he made no effort 
at fine writing, and had no taste for rhetoric, 
which he looked upon rather as a perverter of 
reason and an inflamer of the passions than an 
instrument of good to mankind. It was report- 
ed of him, that he would sometimes beseech 
God never to make him an orator. Upon which 
one of his friends remarked, that his prayer 
was unequivocally granted.”” In the beginning, 
and even when wel! advanced in his disconrses, 


_——- DBD. 








-out,” if the phrase 
mass of common-place 
but he warmed as he 


he was content 
may be admitted 
in the most comn 


edt, the patience of the 

hearer could but | herfect work, he would 

be compensated for his pains before the hour 
was over. ~ 

“The spirit of a man,”’ or his prevailing turn, 

may sometimes be discovered by trivial circum- 

stances, especially in the conduct of his profes- 


————— 


and liberally granted, they were enabled to ,,. 
cure the constant services of an able and go. 


5 ' s ‘ man. i . 
proceeded; he he! @ before him a well-|, n. Fortunately for them, there lived a , 


age in their own township, seven miles dis 
tant, a preacher of liberal education and of fic 
talents, but whose strongest desire was to | 
good and ‘“seful, as he has op nity. Fort 

small additional sum which _ cou 
add to the still smalter one raised py this peop! 
he was willing to become their Missionary, 

preach to this people, travelling fourteen mil 


siva: in a physician by his writing of a prescrip- every Sunday, all the year round Sige ' 


tion; in lawyers by their differing degrees of 
courtesy in inditing a troublesome letter, sum- 
moning to payment or to judgment. In a cler- 
gyman it may not be obscurely exhibited by his 
choice of texts on peculiar occasions. This was 
signally exemplified in one instance by Dr. 
Chauncy and his youthful colleague. The Work- 
House in Boét@h, then situated next to the 
Alms-House, and both on the site of what is 
now Park street,occapied with houses and in- 
habitants of a somewhat different description, 
was the abode of subjects, both male and female, 
who, according to their offences, were sentenced 
to imprisonment and labor, to which if they 
proved refractory, as was sometimes the case 
with either sex, were added, at the discretion of 
the Master, the inflictions of the whipping post. 
Now to the inmates of this dwelling it was cus- 
vomary for the clergy of the tuwn to preach in 
turn on the evenings of the Sunday. Aecord- 
ingly, the two colleagues, the venerable Dr. 
Chauncy and the accomplished Mr. Clarke of- 
ficiated with other brethren: and the texts se- 
lected by these gentlemen. in one of their turns, 
were highly characteristic of both. Mr. Clarke 


the people of his own village (Clinton) are buil 
ing a new church, in which he hopes to preac 
a portion of the time, having already commenc, 
the work, and also at other places as he m: 
have opportunity. The Society at Manchest, 
is composed of a larger proportion than any othe 
of the more intelligent and respected of ihe j, 
habitants, They are the “ salt of Manchester 
and it is believed that they will soon become 
self supporting Society. Rev. Mr. Adam is 
gifted preacher, which obviates one of the gre; 
objections to the ministry in the far Wes 
where, tuo often, there is not only the lack , 
the necessary talent, but also of the necessar 
learning. During the past summer he was ir 
vited to deliver the oration before the Alumni ¢: 
the University of Michigan, situated at Ann Har 
bor, This is a proof of the estimation in whic! 
be is held as a scholar there. His subject was 
‘* Requisites to the Highest Cultara, or, 1 
a thoroughly educated mind.” It was receive 
with the highest commendation for its oe 
and practical character, and a favorable notice ¢ 
it appeared afterwards, in the New York Evan 
gelist. The points most strongly and boldly in 


in the very fullness of his gentleness and courte-| sisted on, were, the love of truth and the spiri 


sy, addressing himself chiefly to the frailer por- 

tion of his hearers, exhibited for his text and 

their instruction a part of Solomon’s well-known 

description of a virtuous woman, industriously 

at work with her maidens and presiding grace- 
fully over her house-hold. “She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff,”’ see Proverbs xxxi. 19.—When Dr. 
Chauncy came, fixing his regards chiefly upon 
the male portion of his audience, and not suffer- 
ing from any excess of sympathy for the other, 
he preached from the words‘of the{apostle to the 
Thessalonians, “If any man would not work, 
neither should he eat.’’ 

It must be conceded, that the humanity of the 
younger preacher, on the occasion, tempted him 
to a somewhat overstrained courtesy; inasmuch 
as the persons, for whose benefit the text was 
selected, had been sentenced for their misdeeds 
to confinement in a work-house, which, as then 
conducted, differed little from a prison hose; 
and that the peculiar work to which they were 
sentenced, and which, being refused or careless- 
ly performed, incurred the penalty of stripes, 
was not “the making of linen,” or the working 
in muslin, or any other such lady-like employ- 
ment, but—the recorded sentence of justice per- 
mits no doubt of its nature—*‘the picking of ea- 
kum.”’ 


But the gentleness and courtesy of this excel- 
lent person were never at the expense of his 
honesty. While the law of kindness was on his 
lips the Jaw of truth was still in his heart; and he 
never permitted himself, from a desire to please, 
to overlook or confound mora! distinctions. Hav- 
ing in a circle of friends spoken in teims of de- 
cided censure of the eheractor of vue, whom 
nobody could praise, a lady, who was present, 
undertook to be offended, and remonstrated with 
Dr. Clarke on the freedom with which he had 
spoken of her brother. ‘*Madam,”’ replied he, 
“had I known, thatthe gentleman was your 
brother, I should perhaps have forborne express- 
ing my opinion, for 1 would not unnecessarily 
give pain to any one. But now that my opin- 
ion has been uttered, and I believe it to be just, 
your relationship to that individual cannot alter 
a.” 

We have yet to speak of Dr. Clarke as an 
author and aman of letters; and in another 
Register shal] refer to his excellent Tract in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘Why are you a Chris- 
tian,’ which in its day was widely circulated 
both at home and abroad, and to his “beautiful 
Letters,” as they have been justly designated 
‘ty a student in the University of Cambridge.” 

F. Pe 








For the Register, 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 
We have before us the Annual Report of the 
Select Committee of the ‘* Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Indians and others in 
North America,” drawn up by its Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Parkman. We thank the friend who 
sent ys this copy; for so silent and unobtrusive 
are the operations of this excellent institution, 
that were it not for their annual Reports, we 


should scarcely know of, or remember its ex- 
istence. 


This Society is one of the fruits of our wise, 
far-sighted, and benevolent forefathers. It is 
now almost venerable by its age, having been 
established for more than sixty years; and no- 
thing is more gratifying than to learn that after 
a lapse of more than half a century, its funds 
have not only been preserved, but also, much 
enlarged by careful aud faithful management, 
and generous donations. In 1844 the whole 
amount of its funds was, $37,378, 82, and now 
in 1848, it is more than $51,000, an increase of 
about $ 13,000, or one quarter part of the whole. 

The Society, as it appears frons this report, 
have no less than fourteen persons, ministers or 
teachers, in its employ, and snpported in part 
from their funds ; and as we have read their sev- 
eral official communications, our hearts have 
glowed within us in view of their zeal, their 
knowledge, their wisdom, their piety and devot- 
edness. And yet, as well as the account of 
their labors appears on paper, we are persuaded 
that the half has not been told us. We judge 
20, because it so happeos, that having some 
knowledge of one of these missions, and the la- 
bors of its missionary, we said, after reading his 
first report, how far short this falls of the reality ! 
We allude to the one in the young, but rapidly 
growing State of Michigan. Here was a large 
township (Manchester,) a portion of whose peo- 
ple, with limited means, had nevertheless, at 
great personal sacrifice, erected for themselves a 
church, that they might be edified and blessed 
with the privileges of a wise and able Gospel 
Ministry. But all which they could hope to 
1aise, annually, for the support of a preacher, 
would not much exceed a single hundred dollars. 
With such a sum they could hope to obtain only 


of free Inquiry. Besides this, he has delivere 
in several places a Jecture ‘‘ on the Essentials o 
Elements of Prosperity in the District-Schoo! 

and the School-District ;” and knowing the d 

ficiencies and wants of this great and growin) 
people, he will press upon their attention, ¢ 
every ptoper occasion, the great themes of Edy 
cation and Practical Religion. We look forwa; 
to great and good results from this ministry, ar 
we rejoice that we have in our midst a Sociey 
who are able and willing to encourage these di 
tant people in the establishment and enjoyme: 
of Christian Institutions, and an educated a 
pious ministry. c, 





For the Register. 
DEDICATION AT UPTON. 


The First Unitarian Church in Upton, was de 
cated ‘Thursday, December 14, 1848. The follow 
ing was the order of exercises. 

I. Voluntary by the Choir. [I. Introdactor 
Prayer, by Rev. Edmund B. Willson, of Grafic 
Ill. Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. G. | 
Stacy, of Milford. IV. Original Hymn, by Re 
Edward E. Hale, of Worcester : 


O Father, when Thy morning light 
Thy children wakes to closet prayer, 

Alone to thank Thee for the night, 
Alone each finds Thee present there. 


And when, beneath the prayer-blessed roo/, 
Father and children bend the knee, 
Uniting all to praise Thy love, 
That love they find;—they welcome The 


So, Father, consecrate this shrine ! 
So to this new-built temple come ! 

Join each to each wiih Love Divine, 
One household in a larger home. 


Grant it, great God ! that peace so dear, 
Which pride or fancy never knows ; 
Grant we may feel Thee ever here, 
To bless our smiles,—to soothe our woes 





Thy still, small voice pierce every heart, 
nd in ite accents Life be given! 
That we may know that here Thou art, 
Find here and now the gate of heaven. 


V. Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. Alonzo H 
of Worcester. VI. Select Hymn, by Rev. Jo 
Pierpont. 

“*O Thou, to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung.” 
VII. Sermon, by Rev. William C. Tenney, 
Upton. VIII. Couclading Prayer, by Rev. Jose 
Allen, D. D., of Northborough. LX. Ascripii 
X. Benediction. 

The new Church is 70 feet by 45, and conta” 
70 pews, and a gallery for singers. Its whole <»: 
is a little more than six thousand dollars. in 
1847, the First Unitarian Society was formed « 
thirty-seven members, and pubiic worship » 
commenced in a hall the month succeeding, un’ 
the ministrations of Mr. George G. Channing. 
attempt, made soon after, to raise funds for | 
erection of a house of worship, was successfal 
yond the expectations of the most sanguine, * 
showed, as almost every step taken from the 
ginning has done, what a few stout-hearted © 
persevering men ean do. The Society now nt 
bers eighty members—is united, spirited, free fi. 
debt, with every prospect of permanence and pi 
perity. May the faint-hearted in other places te: 
courage from their example. 

w.c.T 








NEW PUBLICATIONS- 
The North British Review. Nov. 1848. 


We have often commended this periodies! 
This last No. is as good as any that has prec 
ed it. The Treatment of Juvenile Criminals; F 
torical Foundation of the Chorch of Rome; 1 
of Keats; Authorship of Junius elucidated; > 
Wm. Hamilton and Dr. Reid: Chas. Lamb: 
his friends; The Castlereigh Papers; State 2» 
prospects of Germany, are the subjects discuss 
It can be found at T. Wiley’s (who is the ager 
together with the London Quarterly, Edinb 
and Westminister, all for eight dollars; or 
ten, including Blackwood. See his advert 
ment for these and other Periodicals. The ti’ 
ag/,,aches for making new subscriptions. 


Miriam: A Dramatic Poem. By the author ~ 
*« Joanna of Naples.”” Second edition, revis«’ 
Bostor : William Crosby and H. P. Nicho'® 
1849. 

This Poem was intended to illustrate the ats 
of things which actually existed when Christia: 
ty was struggling for life under the persecuti ° 
of triumphant Heathenism. Written more th’ 
twenty years ago, and first published twel” 
years afterward, it has the exuberance and glo” 
of youth; and though we know its author ¢*” 
now produce better things, we shall not be w 
ling to part with this earlier effort of her vigor 


and felicitous pen. 

Eskdale Herd-Boy; A Scottish tale, for tl 
eave and Aecinaiiok of Young Persod’ 
By Lady Stoddart. (Mrs. Bla ) Bostov 

ilham Crosby and H. C. Nichols. 1849. 


This is a little book in which the Scotti‘ 


the most ordinary ministration, and these only | character and manners, early integrity and - 
for a portion of the year, and at uncertain inter- | tude, filial obedience, prudence senergy, theeor®” 
vals. Bat by the aid of the “Society for Pro- | quences of self-will and disobedience, are o*%", 
pagating the Gospel,” small as it necessarily | plified in characters skillfully arranged 

must be, but which, on application, was réadily | sustained. 
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Proverbs for the People : or Illastrations of Practi- 
cal Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 
By E. L. Magoon, Author of “* the Orators of 
the American Revolution.”’ Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln, 59 Washington St, 1849. 
12 mo. pp. 272. 

A book, full of wholesome practical truths ut- 
tered ina very original manner. It is full o 
wisdom, full of good sense, st rong, shrewd, ef. 
fective. The aathor is a Rembrant in moral 
painting ; and he presents a variety of portralls 
drawn with terrible distinctness of features and 
with strong contrasts of light and shade. Mr. 
Magoon paints human nature, nor does he spare 
faults though he finds them in the Church, buy 
rebukes them the more earnestly. 

The work is divided into eighteen chapters.— 
We will give a specimen of a few of the subjects: 
—‘*Captiousness, OF the Censorious Man; Kind- 
ness, or the Hero who best conquers; Sobriety, 
or the Glory of Young Mén, Vanity, or the 
Decorated Fool.”’ 

A paragraph or two will show the author’s 
stand-point in regard to some important matters: 

“When a religionist,” says he, ‘‘is more vora- 
cious of excitement than instruction, and is 
much more prompt to fight for a dogma than to 
illustrate his intallibility by a noble demeanor, 
he would do well to search into the divinity of 
a faith which is so burren of heavenly deeds. — 
And again, ** Religion 1s not so much an arbitra- 
ry assemblage of dogmas printed in a book as a 

living principle which always signalizes its pres- 
ence ia its power to inspite active magnanimity 
and stamp grandeur on beneficient deeds.”’ 

Well and truly speken—nor do we see that 
the author sinks this key-tone, throughout the 
book. Mr. Magoon is pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Cincinnati. 

The Parables of our Lord. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1849. 

This book is in imitation of the ancient black- 
letter illu pinated missals; the printed portion 
oceupying the body of the vellum page,(in this 

a very fine imitation of vellum,) surround- 
ed by ornamental borderings like rich embroid- 
ery, with original and very appropriate designs 
to each of the parables. Thecovers of the book 
are very heavy, curivusly indented, in imitation 
of carved wood. So choice a gem of the book 
kind forms a splendid Gift Book for Christmas. 


Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have it for sale. 





The Rosary of Illustrations of the Bible. Edited 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale. Boston: Published 
by Phillipe & Sampson. 1849. pp. 293. 8 vo. 
This beautiful and choice Gift Book, (which 

we have received through Mr. Benj. H. Greene 
at whose book store it may be obtained,) con- 
sists first of an Introductory Chapter by the 


Dr. Peasopy’s Sermons. We would inform 
our readers that the volume advertised by Mr. 
B. H. Greene to appear on the tenth of this 
month, containing the Memoir and Select Ser- 
moos of Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield, which 
has been expected with 80 much interest, may 


f} be found at his bookstore, published on this day, 


Saturday the sixteenth. . 


a 


— 


(Gr Two numbers more will conclude the 
series of “ Stray Leaves,” as they appeared in 
the National Era. Our readers will be glad to 
know that this most delightfol Diary is to be 
soon published by Ticknor & Co, 











icp We would call attention to the Sunday 
Schoo! Fair for Lee Street Church, Cambridge, 
mentioned among the notices. A Society which, 
though not in its origin one of the wealthiest and 
strongest, has done 80 much to sustain itself, 
and has manifested, as we learn, a healthy 
growth, and promises so well for the future, and 
has gathered under its shadow a large Sunday 
School, will, we trust, receive substantial proof 
from friends of an interest in its prosperity, and 
of a willingness to bestow timely encouragement 
and aid. 





Jotp Mines 1s CaLirorNia.—All that has 
been said of the richness and abundance of these 
mines, proves true. The influence of the dis- 
covery on the country, for goed or for evil, or 
both, will be immense. It will hasten the set- 
tlement of our great Western border, and a 
great people will soon be there ‘vith our free in- 
stitutions. Is it will thin out New England by 
emigration, and this may leave a better popula- 
tion behind. It will open new avenues to com- 
merce, and the gold of California will soon be in 
circulation in return for the manufactures and 
productions of the Eastern States. But judging 
from the example of other countries, the discov- 
ery of these guld mines may prove a great moral 
evil. And we confess we feel that a just Provi- 
dence may even now be commencing its retribu- 
tive punishment for the means by which we 
have come into possession of the land which 
yields the gold. 








Mr. Lorp’s Lecrurgs. We would refer our 
readers to the advertisement of this gentleman’s 
course of public lectures, to begin next week.— 
Mr. Lord unites in himself the qualities to make 
him a reliable, interesting, and very instructive 
lecturer. He brings to his task, enthusiasm, 
great power of comprehension and condensation, 
a forcible style, and emphatic mode of delivery, 





Editor, and thea some sixty or seventy Selec- 
tions, in prose and verse, from various writers; | 
among whom are Furness, Withington, Martin- 


eau, M. Athanase Coquerel, (translated we pre- — ofthe best minds of the age. 


sume by the accomplished hand of the editor,) 
who contribute the Prose ; and Jones Very, Au- 
brey de Vere, Milnes, Keble, Robert Nieoll, 
and others, who contribute the Poetry. From 
the Introductory Chapter, to Nicoll’s ‘Ha’ 
Bible’ which closes the volume, the editor 
has accomplished his task with excellent judg- 
ment and fine taste, and strung a “osary of plea- 
sant themes, elevating thoughts and pure aspira- 
tions,which the young may take into their hands 
with pleasure, who rejoice in the day of their 
youth; the imagination and taste,the intellect and 
affections, find nourishment and the means of 
cultore ; the afflicted take up to ebtain ‘ solace 
in sorrow ;’’ the aged receive a help to grateful 
remembrances and cheerful hopes. There is 
great variety suited to different persons, and to 
various moods of mind and heart in the same 
person, and different conditions in life. 


together with the results of wide, thorough and 
liberal stndies, and the advantages of travel and 
observation in foreigr lands and intercourse with 
The subjects 
are announced in the advertisement; and we 
trust that a large attendance will oe a manifesta- 
tion of the interest felt in them. We assure 
our readers that the views which Mr. Lord will 
open to his audience, will acquaint them with 
facts, and give them impressions, which they 
will receive with deep gratification and prize 
afterwards as among their rich acquisitions. 








Tue Inperenpenr, is the title of a new re- 
ligious paper, published in New York city, and 
edited by Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, Rev. 
Messrs. Joseph P. Thompson of New York and 
Richard S. Storrs, Jr., of Bsooklyn. The 
first number was issued on Wednesday last. It 
will doubtless be a Journal of the first class.— 
If we may be allowed to allude to a recent pub- 
lication of one of its editors, we hope that the 
Independent, entering into the great forces 


We may be permitted to relate an incident| which shall effect, and are now affecting, the 





showing its adaptedness to meet varied wants. As 
it lay on our table at home, it chanced to be tak- 
enup by avenerable matron who opened at 
“ Solace in Sorrow,” (p. 53,) and was deeply 
interested in the thoughts there presented. She 
was soon to have occasion for solace; for on 
that same day the news was brought to her that 
she was bereft of a son who had been recently 
wrecked and drowned. She referred to the 
Lines afterward as having greatly prepared her 
mind to receive and sustain the blow. 

The embellishments are six in number, en- 
graved on steel in a finished manner, by A. H. 
Ritchie, from paintings by Copley, of * Eli and 
Samuel ;” by Vandyke, of ‘‘ Hagar sent out ;’’ 
by Vanloo, of ** David before Saul ;” by Pousin, 
‘of the Holy Family ;” by Opie, of “the Lord 
of the Vineyard ;’’ by Veit, of “the Women at 
the Tomb.’’ The tvpe is large, the impressions 
clear and on thick paper, aod the binding in 
Bradley’s best style. 


The Christian Church and Social Reform. A Dis- 
course delivered before the Religious Union of 
Associationists. By William Henry Channing. 
Boston : Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 1848. 

+ pp. 31. 

Mr. Channing, dispensing with the usual cus- 
tom of naming a text, at once presents his sub- 
ject—the Relations of the Church and Socialism; 
which he discusses under the general heads of 
Realism, Christendom, The Present Period, The 
Position of Judge amid Revolutionaty Tenden- 
cies, The Position of Prophet amid Unitary ‘I'en- 
dencies, The Position of Mediator amid Recon. 
ciling Tendencies, The Call of the Times. This 
Discourse is one of great thoroughness, whole- 
ness, unity of conception ind execution ; it is 
generous, fervid, conservative even while mark- 
ed by the writer's well known views of Reform. 
‘‘ Let him who is prompted,” says he, ‘* from 
‘he basis of natural science or arbitrary specula- 

pe: ‘o break up, fuse anew, and remould mod- 
Tic he” after his own image, attempt it. 
a” will strive only to aid the develop- 

ment of Christendom by b . P P F 

best life.”” » by blending with it his 
est life.”” Posse,, aos 

" ’ ‘og such a spirit, and com- 
ing to his fellow-men ,, their helper j hi 

a better state of things h per oe wd 

oe * he will not fail to be 
heard. And if his plans shay 
y not all be regard- 
ed as feasible, the great ends whieh he seek 

the true—they are the realization o¢ Pagers ts 

that prophets waited for, and the whole ibe. 

has travailed together for—The redemption of 
the burdened human body; the manifestation 
of the sons of God. 

Hunt’s Magazine.—December —This No. 
*ppears with its usual fulness and variety, and 
“ontains a valuable skeleton map, showing the 
Toute of the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road, and the 


nea from various ports of the Gulf to Mo- 
dile, 


_— 


Littell’s Living Age. No. 240.—See as usual 
the advertisement, for the Contents, 


gin pe uonious STRANGER, a suitable holiday 
“hep 7 young, containing original articles in 
oops erse, by E. H. Sears, S. G, Bulfinch, 
eines wey, L. G, Pray and others, is short- 
Published by Crosby & Nichols, 


| destinies of the church and nation,will one day be 
seen to have been an illustration of true ‘*Chris- 
|tianity in History.” One thing, however, we 
| suppose we must conclude, that as in an editorial 
jnotice of the “ Christian Observatéry,” it ex- 
| presses the hope that ‘it will be no less formida- 
ble to the adversaries of the irath than it has 
been heretofore,’’ the Independent regards 
us as adversaries, and those with whom we act. 
Be itso. We only regret that it begins its ca- 
reer by encouraging the slander and personal 
abuse indulged in by 4 periodical which many 
| of its own faith not only have not approved, but 
| have openly rebuked and condemned. A manly 
| antagonist we fear not, nay, we like; and such, 





if any, we trust the Independent will be. 





UP The New York Tribune has, recently 
added very much to its attractions and value, by 
publishing phonographic 1eports of sermons 
preached by distinguished clergymen in that city 
and vicinity. It commenced with a brilliant one 
by Rev. Henry W. Beecher, and the paper of 
last week contained a very fine one from Rev. 
Mr. Bellows preached Sunday A. M., Dec. 2, 
on the death of Jonathan Goodhue. 





Tue Poor. The Ladies of Rev. Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s Society are getting up a Fair among 
themselves, the proceeds of which are to be dis- 
pensed to the meritorious American poor in the 
Southern portion of the city. The object is 
a praiseworthy one, and in excellent hands, 
They believe that charity should begin at home, 
and that 

**The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.”’ 


Farr ror THe Pour. The paragraph above 
is from the Evening Transcript of Wednesday. 
We are pleased to see it and wish to do what 
we can to eal] attention to the Fair. It is to be 
held in the vestry of Rev. Mr. Huntington's 
Church,(entrance on East Castle Street,) tocom- 
mence'on Wednesday evening, 20th instant. 

The ‘South Friendly Society ” is the name 
of an association of noble-hearted ladies, for the 
purpose of affording receipts, especially during 
the winter season, for the needy in that part of 
the city. Their efforts are most praiseworthy 
end have been the means of great relief of meri- 
torions suffering. We sincerely hope that the 
present effort to recruit their funds, by means of 
a Fair, may be eminently successful. 








U> We would state that Henry Emmons, of 
this City, a printer of respectability and integ- 
Tity—of the age of seventy-five years,—is not 
the Henry Emmons who was reported, in some 
of the Papers, to have been pat under bonds for 
passing counterfeit money. 

ttt, os 

Rev. Oris A. Sxinner . 
chardstreet Universalist Sockety "No Wak 
has accepted the invitation of the Fifth Univer. 
salist Society, in Boston, where he was formerly 
settled, to become their pastor. 


Correction. On the outside, in the article, 
The Author of Lacon, for ‘‘ devise,” read de- 


rive. In last week's Register, 1st editorial, for 











law and custom,” read the law of custom. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





AN INCIDENT aT aN Insratuation. Rev. 
Alexander Wiison M’Clure, editor of the Chris- 
tian Observatory, was recently installed over the 
same church in Malden, from which five years 
since he took his dismission, Says the corres- 
pondent of the N. Y, Evangelist: 

“The candidate, when his confession of faith 
was called for, touk out of his pocket a primer 
of the ancient style of type and binding: “I was 
taught out of this in my youth,” said Mr. M. “It 
was my mother’s and my grandmother's, and to 
it | subseribe.’’ He then read the catechism, 
his orthodoxy being unquestioned.”’ 
| The Evangelist adds: 


“Mr. M. gave next his religious experience. 
It was one of the most touching and marked I 
have ever heard. It dissolved the council in 
tears,”’ 


Among the ministers of ihe Council were Drs. 
Albro and Beecher ,Messrs. M. Hale Smith, 
Buddington and Kirk. {)r. FE. Beecher preached 
the sermon, Mr. Buddington gave the right 
hand of Fellowship. 





Mission To San Francisco. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society have appointed 
Rev. O. C. Wheeler, of Jersey City, as a mis- 
sionary to San Francisco, in California. Mr. 
Wheeler, and lady sailed from New York on the 
Ist inst. On Wednesday evening Mr John W. 
Douglass, formerly of Treaton, New York, was 
ordained by the Third Presbytery of New York; 
and on Thursday eveuing Mr. S. H. Willey was 
ordained by the Fourth Presbytery of New York. 
Both these gentlemen are commissioned as mis- 
sionaries to California, and also sailed on the Ist 
inst. for the field of their !abours. 





Cuuren chancep T04 Dancinc Haut. The 
Bunker Hill Aurora states that the old Free 
Will Baptist meeting house in Charlestown has 
been sold to pay up:the debts of the society, and 
has been altered into a dancing hall! It was 
dedicated to {its new purposes by a public ball 
on Monday evening last. 


(We would add that the result above mention- 


ed was owing to dissensions between the society 
and the church. 





Important Step. The Rev. Messrs. Brad- 
ley and Caswell, missionaries of the American 
Board to Siam, were suspended from their ap- 
pointment by the Pradential Committee, in con- 
sequence of their having become Perfectionists. 
The American Abolition Missionary Association 
immediately took these gentlemen up, and ap- 
pointed them missionaries to the same field. 





Imposter Arrestep. A fellow has been ar- 
rested in Boston, who, it appears, has been do- 
ing a rather extensive business in the way of 
imposing opon the benevolent, as an impoverish- 
ed Clergyman. He went by the name of Smith. 
He had with him a poor girl, whom he had de- 
luded from her parents and from virtue, and his 
brutal treatment of her led to his arrest and ex- 
posure. He will no doubt be properly taken 
care of. 





Wantor Ministers. The Rev. T. F. Cald 
icott stated at the recent meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Baptist Convention, that in the United 
States alone, while there are more than 10,000 
Baptist churches, the number of ministers does 
not exceed 6000, leaving 4000 churches without 
pastors, and this want is daily increasing. For 
new churches alone 500 ministers are needed 
per annum. 





Wuoresate Extermination. It was stated 
recently by Rev. Mr. Chiniguy,in a public meet- 
ing at Montreal, that he hae a list of fiteen fam- 
lies, once among the weathiest of Montreal,who 
have all been destroyed by intemperance. 

Their aggregate fortunes, a few years ago 
amounted to $800,000. Now they have dis- 
appeared entitely, rootand branch, solely through 
the influence of intoxicating liquors. He had 
another list of fourteen families, of various occu- 
pations, whose aggregate fortunes amounted to 
$1,900,000, who have also disappeared from 
the same cause; and another list of five hundred 
and seventeen families who resided in fourteen 
parishes, and were all once comparatively wea!l- 
thy, but are now destroyed by liquor—except 
remnants scattered through the States and else- 
where. Jt is thus that intoxicating liquors des- 
troy the human race. 





Sunpay Liquor Trarric. In an address re- 
cently e@'ivered atthe New York Tabernacle, 
by Rev. Joha Marsh,-Sec. of American Temp. 
Union, he stated as follows : 

There are already 3,811 venders of strong or 
spiritous liquors in this city,a number which will 
be increased during the year to 4,000, or more 
than two hundred to each ward, or one to each 
one hundred persons. There were two classes, 
he said, the taverns and the grocery dealers, and 
their increase of late had been rapid, far outstrip- 
ping that of the population. In one ward one 
huudred and ninety-seven public honses or liquor 
groceries had been observed open onthe Sab- 
bath, and in another ward there was a liquor 
store for every twenty families—and that one 
family out of each ten is a drunkard’s family. 
There were also four hundred places for selling 
liquor in Brooklyn, and in Williamsburgh, too, 
the numoer was large. According tothe state- 
ment of the city missionary, there are five regu- 
lar setters for each liquor store in a ward in this 
city, who spend the whole day in drinking and 
smoking ; this would make one thousand in the 
ward. 

A tract visitor gave away 42 tracts to different 
individuals who egressed froin one liquor estab- 
lishment, one Sabbath ; from another house 500 
were seen to go out onthe Sabbath. If there- 
fore, each house has 10 visitors, the total ould 
be 40,000, and if the sales amount to $10 each, 
(and some amount to $50) the total would 
amount to $40,000, or $2,080,000 in all the 
Sabbaths of the year. Iu the second place Mr. 
Marsh considered how far this traffic was li- 
censed on the Sabbath: only to travellers and 
lodgers, according to the statute: the 19-20ths 
of the liquorx is sold to our own citizens. [Tri- 
bune. 





Germans. There are now nearly 3,000,000 
Germans in this country, and more than 50,000 
of their families are annvally visitey by co/por- 
teurs, who circulate an immense number of re- 
ligious publications among them either by gift 
or sale. . 





Tue Buriat or Evciiv. This annual cere- 
mony was performed last night, by the students 
of Yale, with unuswal brilliancy. At the hour 
of ten, according to previous notice, the students 
assembled at the Temple,where the eulogies and 
the poems were delivered by most distinguished 
looking characters, in dresses to correspond with 
their respective parts. After the usual exerci- 
ses of going over Euclid, seeing through it,and 
understanding it, a fine procession was formed, 
numbering some fifty torches. They proceeded 
with a band of music at their head through some 
of the principal streets to the place of barying, 
at the summit of Powder House hill. The ap- 
pearance of the procession during its march,was 
grotesque and ludicrous in the extreme. Un- 
couth masks, and unheard of garments, lit by 
the flaring torches, rendered the scene wild and 
unearthly. After burning the volume and sing- 
ing a dige, the assembly quietly adjourned.— 
The exercises were attended bya large and 
much pleased audience, among whom we noticed 
some of the College faculty. [N. H. Palladium: 





Trovere 1s. Yate Cortece. The North- 
os Courier states that the faculty of Yale 
Co 


faculty were determined to break np the custom, 
and threatened this year to take severe measures 
with any who might engage in its repetition. 
Hence the student who delivered the sermon,and 
the one who read the poem, with one or two 
others, were expelled. Others were rusticated 
or otherwise punishea. Nearly all the students 
were spectators, but only the actors were pun- 
ished. A tutor who went among them as a spy 
was roughly treated. The students kicked him, 
knocked off his hat, and snowballed him, until 
he was obliged to flee for his life. 





Revier to Iretano. From a statement, 
made by the Central Relief Commitiee in Ireland, 
it appears that the donations.in money and pro- 
visions (exclusive of clothing,) made by citizens 
of the United States to their suffering brethren 
in lreland, amounted to upwards of seven hun- 
dred and forty seven thousand dollars. 


o- - ee 


Tne Axnoricines. The National Intelligen- 
cer says that the number of Indian tribes whose 
existence and claims are recognized by the Gen- 
eral Government is sixty-five, and this is exclu- 
sive of the tribes residing in the newly acquired 
territories ot California, Oregon, and New Mex- 
ieo. Of the many groups in which these tribes 
have been divided, the four most extensive ones, 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains, are known 
by the names of Algonguin, Dacotah, Appala- 
chian, and Shoshones, (Shawnees:) 





Rewarp or Merit. The [raveller states 
that a clerk in the employ. ofa firm in State 
street, was invited to dine with his employers on 
Thanksgiving day, and afterwards was present- 
ed with acheck of $150 as an acknowledge- 
ment of his faithfal services. : 





Sratistics or House or Correction. The 
number of prisoners commitied, from Jane 9, 
1847, to June 14, 1848, was—males, 539 ; fe- 
males, 335; making 874. The number dischar- 
ged inthe same period—males, 400; females, 
249; making 649. 

The nutnber remaining in prison, June 14, 
1848, is—males, 139; females, 86; making 225. 

During this period there have been, deaths— 
males, 6; females 7; making 13. [Mr. Wilson’s 
Report. 





Armep Force. Mr. Cobden, writing to the 
Peace Congress at Brussels, says the total armed 
force of Europe, exclusive of national guards, po- 
lice, &c., is 2,350,000 men, and the total expense 
£250,000,000 sterling per annum. 





TempLe or Jerusatem. On Thanksgiving 
day, in New York, M. M. Noah made an address 
to the Hebrews of that city, for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 





Cuaners in Man’s Lire. About five years 
ago, says the Pennsylvanian, we saw a man light 
his vigar with a twenty dollar note of the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank. At that time he was full of 
life, and in the possession of real estate in the city 
of Philadelphta, valued at $80,000. Alas! what 
changes ‘oth time make—on Saturday evening last 
this miserable man was seen begging alms in our 
public streets. He looked wretched, was ghastly 
pale, and miserably clad. 





(g TEACHERS’ SOCIAL SOCIETY. There 
will be a meeting of the Union on Moalay evening 
next, Dec. 18th, at the Chapel of the Church of the 
Saviour, at 7} o’clock. 

An Address to Teachers will |e delivered by Rev. 
Mr. Waterston, and it is hoped that every Teacher 
connected with our Sabbath Schools will be present. 
decl6 T. GAFFIELD, Sec’ry. 





{G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars, contributed by ‘the Teachers 
and Friends of the First Parish Sunday School in Gro- 
ton, Mass., to coustitate Mr. Asu 8S. Kendall a Life 
Member of the Society. 

Boston, Dec. 16th, 13148. 





0G- FOUR LECTURES on the Inspiration of the 





Place Chapel, on Sanday evenings 
Sunday evening, at 7. 
Subjects. 1. State of the question and History of 


the Doctrine. 


© next 


No-Inspiration Theory examined. 
3. Gaussen’s Theory examined. 
4. Positive Result of the Inquiry. 
dec16 





§G FAIR AND CHRISTMAS TREE, at the 
Crry Hau, Cambridge. The Ladies of the Lee St. 
Church, (Rev. A. B. Muzzey’s,) Charitable Society, 
will hold a Fair for the sale of useful and fancy arti- 
cles, at the City Hall, Cambridgeport, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 20th and 21st December; the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the purchase of a Library for 
the Sunday School; and to other objects connected 
with the interests of the Society. 

The principal features of the Fair will be as follows: — 


The sale of a great variety of useful and fancy arti- 
cles, suitable for Christmas and New Year’s presents. 

A Book Tasxe, furnished with the Annuals for 
1849, and a well selected assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books, Juveniles, Fancy Stationery, &c., &c. 

A REFRESHMENT Tarte, abandantly supplied 
with Tea, Coffee, Ices, and other refreslments. 

A Post Orrick, which wi!l never disappoint ap- 
plicants for letters! 

A Brintiantty ItituminateD CHRISTMAS 
TREE! on both evenings of the Fair. 

A NEwspPaPeR, published for the occasion. 

Goop Instrumentax Music will be in attend- 
ance in the evenings. 

The sale will commence on Wednesday, Dec. 20th, 
at 5, P. M., and be continued through the next day and 
evening. The Cambridge and Boston Omnibusses 
leave Brattle and Court Streets every 15 minutes, dur- 
ing the day, and will convey visitors to the Hall. 

An Omnibus will leave the Hall for Boston at 9 and 
10 o’clock on both evenings of the Fair. 

Tickets. Single admission, 124 cents at the door. 
Season Tickets, at 25 cents each, may be obtained nt 
the Bookstore of Benj. H. Greene, 124 Washington st, 
Boston ;—of Messrs. Bruce and Gregory, Main st. ;— 
and at the University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


N. B. Contributions of articles suitable. for a 
Christmas Tree, or for general sale, are respectfully 
solicited from the friends of the Society;—and may be 
sent to either of the places above mentioned; or to 
Mrs. Henry Burditt, No. 16 Boyleston st, Boston;— 
Mrs. H. Greene, corner of Harvard and Inman sts. ;— 
Mrs. J. P. Whiton, Main st.;—and Mrs. C. Boutelle, 
Brattle st, Cambridge. decl6 





§G- NOTICE. All the past pupils of the undersign- 
ed, and all gentlemen, who have, at any time, been 
associated with him ing¢he business of instruction, are 
affectionately invited to meet him at his residence, No. 
12, Essex Street, on New-Year’s evening, at 7 0’clock. 
decl6 8tis G. F. THAYER. 





{G INDIANA STREET CHURCH. The Rev. 
Dr. E. Peabody will preach in this Church next Sunday 
evening, Dec. 17. Services to commence at 7 o’clock. 
{G- A contribution will be taken in aid of the 
Church. dec16 














MARRIAGES, _ 





In this city, 6th inst, » J Rev Mr Peabody, Samuel 
T. Morse to Harriet J., daughter of Henry Lee, Esq. 
6th inst, by Rev Dr Lowell, Dr J. H. B. McClellan 
of Philadelphia to Maria, daughter of Oliver Eldredge, 
E 


sq. 
6th inst, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Edward Slade of 
Baltimore, to Miss E. Ellen, daughter of John Wheeler, 
Esq., of this city. 

In Roxbury, Ist inst; by Rev Dr Putnam, Daniel T. 
Jewett, Esq., of Bangor, Me., to Sarah J., daughter of 
the late Hon. Johu Wilson of Belfast, Me. 

In East Boston, 6th inst, by Rev Mr Livermore, Mr 
David H. Blaney to Miss Almira A. Tewksbury, both 
of E. B. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr Adolphus Osborn to Miss 
Sarah L. Green of Cambridge. . 

In West Cambridge, Mr Jacob F'. Hobbs of Lexing- 
ton to Miss Harriet Eliza Frost of W. C. 

In Dedham, 30th ult, Mr Fisher A. Parsons to Miss 
Harriet Hasty. oe 

In Newton, 6th inst, by Rev William S. Leavitt, Mr 
Samuel Poole of Worcester to Maria A., daughter of 
Josiah Gilmore, Esq., of N. : 

In Hingham, on ‘Thanksgiving evening, by Rev Mr 
Richardson, Mr Moses Crossto Miss Emily E. Whiton, 
both of H. 

In South Hingham, 30th ult, Mr Joseph Henry Wil- 
der to Miss Hannah Sprague. 

In Taunton, on Thanksgiving evening, by Rev Mr 
Brigham, Mr Berney L. Horr to Miss Marietta, daugh- 
terof Mr Elias E. Standish, 

In P li, by Rev Mr Babbidge, Mr Charles R. 
Hoar of to Miss A. Wood of P. 

In Leomirister Nov. 28th, by Rev Mr Allen of Ster- 





lege have punished several of the actors in 





the annual cemony of ‘‘burying Euclid.” The 


ling, Mr S. J. P. Holbrook to Miss Mary Osborn, 
both of L. Also, at the same time and place, Mr 
Pad 


New Testament, will be delivered in the Freeman | 


Phinehas Hrrrington of Shirley to Miss Cynthia L. Os- 
born of L. 

In Duxbury, 5th inst, Mr J. Coolidge Richardson of 
Woburn to Miss Mary Myrick of ——, : 

In Gloucester, 27th ult, by Rev J. K. Waite, Mr J. 
Addison Norcross of this city to Miss Lucy 8., daugh- 
ter of Capt Samuel Pearson of G. 

In Portland, Me., 3d inst, Mr Wesley Emery to 
Miss Jane B. Robinson. 

In Saco, Me., by Rev G. G. Strickland, Mr Nathan- 
iel Milliken, to Miss Hannah Goodwin of Saco. 

At Chicopee Falls, Nov. 80th, Daniel Griffin to Jane 
A. Adams, both of C. F. 

In Hartford, Conn., 30th ult, Lewis Clark of Otis to 
Elizabeth Clark of Tolland, Ct. 

In New York City, 5th by Rev Henry W. Bellows, 
Mr William 8. Fogg to Miss Mary 8. Wood. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Fanny, youngest daughter of Dr Horace 
Dupee, 1 year 3 mos. 

4th inst, Mra Catherine, wife of Daniel Hollis, 59 

In Charlestown, 7th inst, Nancy, widow of Mr Isaac 
Pratt, 77. 

In West Cambridge, 7th inst, Caroline R., daughter 
er of Mr Geo C. Russell, 3 yrs. 

In Dover, N. H., Miss Frances M. Chamberlain, 22. 

In Providence, R. I., 30th ult, Mrs Harriet L. Mun- 
ro, wife of Charles G. Munro, 35. 











OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 

lation of the Book of Job, with an Introduction 

and Notes, chiefly explanatory —2d ed, with corrections 
aod additions. 

A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c., 3 vols, 
2d ed, with corrections and additivns. 

3. A new Translation of the Book of Psalms, with 
an Introduction an Notes, chiefly exp!2natory—second 
edition with additions. 

4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions aad Notes, chiefly 
explanatory. . 


“This new edition is of i sed value on account 
of the additions and corrections which it contains. The 
whole series of volumes, from the pen of this accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, may now be obtained in a uni- 
form shape, and is of great value, and of high impor- 
tance to all students of the Bible. Common readers 
will be surprised to observe how many paseages, which 
are ee to them in in the common version, are 
here made plain and significant by a slight change of 
expression, of the meaning of a single word, or the turn 
of a sentence.” 

‘There is no man whose labors in this department 
of learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. 
Noyes, and no man certainly whose books so well de- 
serve to be purchased and stadied; for in a compact 
form they embody the accurate results of great learning, 
and throw much light on obscure and difficult parts of 
the sacred writings.” [Christian Register. 

‘A new edition, and an improvement on the first, 
excellent as that was.’ [Boston Recorder. 


FAMILY LINENS! 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


(2D STORE SOUTH OF S"MMER STREET,) 








AVE 01 hand, received by the late arrivals, a fall 
assortment of 4-4 and 7-8 heevy undressed 
SHIRTING LINENS; also PILLOWCASE and 
SHEETING LINENS, of all the various widths and 
qualities. Purchasers of Linen Goods may depend on 
getting PURE LUNEN, of first rate fabrics, and at the 
very lowest market prices. Constantly on hand, eztra 
extra fine Linens, for Collars and Frontings of Shirts. 
decl6 is5t 





ECTURES ON THE AGES OF HEROISM — 
4 Joun Logo will give Six Lectures, in the Tremont 
Temple, commencing Monday Evening, 7§ o’clock, 
Dec. 18, to Illustrate the Ideas and struggles of 
Charlewagne—Emperor. 
Hildebrand— Pope. 
Godfrey —Crusader. 
Becket—Prelat.:. 
Abelard—Philosopher. 
Luther—Reformer. 
anG ian 


The Great Contest between 
lo do Law and Barbarism. 





—— 


lo do Spiritaal and Temporal! Power. 
da do Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
fo do Normans and Saxons. 
do do Reason and Authority. 
‘ do do Faith and Superstition. 


| _ The Lectures will be continued oa successive Mon- 

day evenings, Christmas excepted. 
Tickets for the course $1. Single Evening 25 cents. 

To be had at the usual places. decl6 





| T IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. The Gospels 
} Voll. Matthew, vol 24; Mark, Luke and John, 
} vol 3. The Acts of the Apostles with a Commentary, 
| intended for Sabbath School Meachers and Bible Class- 
}es, and as an aid to Family Instruction, by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, 3 vols 12mo, new ed, in neat stamped cloth 
binding, price 75 cts per volume. 


“*We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who 
call themselves liberal Christians, asa family expositor, 
a reference book in the stady of the Gospel, a compan- 
ion in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily devo- 
tion. It is learned, yet not dry; rational, yet not 
cold; fervent, yet not Consioal: tasteful, yet not one 
line for mere taste. Mr. Livermore is concise, practi- 
cal, reasonable, full of generous and holy feeling.”’ 

{Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


‘These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evan- 
gelical view of the doctrines which Christ and the apos- 
tles taught; they fully explain all difficult passages, and 
furnish much valuable information upon ancient geogra- 
phy, history, biography, customs, manners, &c ; ina 
word, I think they will be profitable for doctrine, for 
instruction, for practice and devotion.’? [Christian 
Inquirer. 6wis. 

ESUS AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. By W. H. 

Furness. Jesus and his Biographers, or remarks 
on the Four Gospels, by W. H. Furness, 1 vol. A 
few copies just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





decl6 





BEAUTIFUL GIFTS BOOKS FOR ‘YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


} ECEIVED by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Aga- 

thos and other Sunday Stories, with 4 engravings. 
The Blessings of Providence, 8 do. Charlie Burton, a 
tale. Gottfried, or The Island Hermitage. Prasca 
Louporloff, or Filial Piety Exemplified; Blossoms of 
Childhood, by a Mother. A Week in the New Year. 
Sacred Hiszory—Old Testament. The Infant Brother. 
The Winter’s Tale. The Guilty Tongue. The Dark 
River, an Allegory, 4 engravings. The Shadow of the 
Cross, with numerous engravings. The Old Man’s 
Home. The Conbatants. The King’s Messengers, 
with engravings. Boy and Birds, etc. 

For sale at 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

decl6 lis2o0s 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Ts Subscribers have for sale an unusually large as- 
sortment of illustrated Books, Annuals, &c.— 
Among which are the following; viz: Women of the 
Bible, edited by Dr. Wainwright, 18 steel engravings ; 
Heroines of Shakspeare, 46 splendid steel engravings ; 
Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, beautifully 
illustrated; Parables of our Lord, do antique binding ; 
Whittier’s Poems, 9 steel engravings; Women of the 
Scriptures; Mrs Sigourney’s Poems, beautifully illus- 
trated; Sacred Poets of —— and America, edited 
by Griswold, beautifally illustrated; Read’s, Female 
Poets of America, with Portaits; ‘The Rosary of il- 
lustrations of the Bible, ed by Edward Everett Hale; 
Female Poets of Great Britain, beautifully illustrated ; 
Irving’s Sketch Bovk; American Female Poets b 
Caroline May; Tales and Poems of Lord Byron, 1 
beautiful engravings; American Gallery of Art, 11 en- 
gravings; The Poetical Works of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Willis. Byron, Southey, Moore, Halleck, Thomson, 
Cowper, Scott, Burns, Anna C. Lynch Homans, Eliza 
Cook Oliver Wendell Holmes, peor ype gy 8 
Montgomery, Tupper, Lowell and » beautifull 
illustrated; Life and Works of Channing. A rich 
assortment of Oxford Bibles from 50 cts to $15; An- 
nuals, Heath’s Book of Beauty, or Portraits of the 
Queens mentioned in Mrs. Strickland’s Work; The 
Keepsake; Gem of the Season, 18 engravings; Leaf- 
lets of Memory; Gems of Beauty; Snow Flake; 
Christian Keepsake; Garland Moss Rose; Rose of 
Sharon; Memento; Amaranth; Ladies Album; Fairy 
Ring; Christmas Blossoms; Lady’s Annual; Play- 
mate; Excelsior Annual; Forget Me Not; Ruby Of- 
fering of Beauty, &c. Also a very large assortment of 
Books for Young People. For sale xs 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


decl6 Stis ‘ Ill Washington st. 





ANNUALS FOR 1849, 


bh Seale f by JAMES MUNROE & CO., The 
Rosary of Illustrations, 8 plates, Svo, mor. and 
cloth, edited by Rev. E. E. Wale. The Women of the 
Scriptures, 12 plates, 8vo, mor., edited by Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld. Beauties of Sacred Literature, edited 
by Thomas Wyat, A. M., original pieces eigbt plates, 
8vo. The Sketch Book, illustrated, Svo; also the 
Sketch Book, 12mo, without plates. The Opal, edited 
by Mrs. Hale, 8vo; 8 plates, mor. The Christmas 
Roses, small 4to, 6 plates. Buds and Blossoms, 9 
ates, small 4to. ristmas Blossoms, ty Uncle 
homas, 6 plates. Fairy Ring, for 1849, 12 plates. 
Keepsake of Friendship. 
for 1849. The Waldorf Family. 


For sale at 134 Washington, opposite Sehool street. 


Rose of Sharon. ‘The Gem, | Engl 


ONTENTS OF NO. 240 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 

1. Masic and the Modern Opera—Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. 

2. Memoir of Capt. Marryat—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

3. Chateaubriand—Chansber’s Jourual. 

4. Gossip about Sharks do do 

5. Fowling in Faroe and Shetland—Chamber’s 
on 

6. Marshal D’Ancre—Sharp’s Magazine. 
’ 7 The Dark Lady—Mrs, 8. Hall. 

8. Charles V—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


9. a do do 
10. University Reform Begun—Spectator. 
1. The Peace Dang do ; 


With shorter Articles, Scraps, &c. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—i 

TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Brom 
decl6 It 


Antediluvian World, 


IS NOW OPEN AT CENTRAL HALL, 
No 9 Milk Street. (Opposite the Old South Church.) 
SCENIC REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE 
ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, 


boing a series of designs, painted by the celebrated 
English painter, John Martin, K. L., member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, member of the Academy of 
Fine Arta, at-Antwerp, &c. 

These representations each occupying 240 feet of can- 
vas, have been executed in Rome during the past year, 
by the best Italian Painters, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles Martin. . 

The series will comprise the following subjects.— 
The Creation of the World; Paradise; Adam and Eve 
and Fall of Man; the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise; the evening before the Deluge; and the 
death of Methuselah; the Deluge, and the Assuaging 
of the Waters afier the Deluge. 

The exhibition will be accompanied by appropriate 
music and descriptive leetares. 

Doors open at 7; to commence at 74. Admission 
25 cents. Liberal arrangements made for the admis- 
sion of schools, especially Sunday Schogla, and also for 
parties from the country. Office hours daily at No. 9 
Milk street, between 10 and 12 o’clock. 

novil Atis 
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HAMBERS’ LIBRARY FOR YCUNG PEO. 
PLE. A series of small books, elegantly illumi- 
nated, Edited by Willjam Chambers. volume 
forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel 


enegraving, and is sold separately. Price 37} cts. 
NOW READY, 
I.  Orlandino: a story of self denial, by M. Edge- 


worth. 

II. The Little Robinson, and other Tales. 

I1f. Uncle Sam’s Money Box, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

1V.«Truth and Trast, Jervis Ryland—Victor ued 

Lisette. 

V. Jacopo, Tales hy Miss Edgeworth and others. 

Vi. Alfred in India, or Scenes in Hindoostan. 

VII. Moral Courage, and other Tales. 

The aim of this series is to make the young reader 
better and happier. §G- Other volumes are in prepa- 
ration. 

Sold by all the principal booksellers. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
dec2 3t Publishers, Boston. 





RINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. Touching the 
structure, development, distribution, and natural 
arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and ex- 
tinct; with numerous illustrations. For the ase of 
Schools and Colleges. Part 1., Comparative Physio- 
logy. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. $1. 


From George B. Emerson, Esq , chairman of the Boston 
school comnuttee on . 


‘*I have read with the greatest satisfaction the vol- 
ume on the principles of Zoology. It is such a book as 
might be expected from the eminent ability of the au- 
thors, Professor Agassiz and Dr. Gould, so far asI 
know it is the most comprehensive and philosophical 
elementary treatise on the subjects of which it treats, 
which has appeared. 

It is well adapted to the purpose of being used as a 
text book in schools; and I shall employ it in prefer- 
ence to any other, in my own school, whenever I have 
a class in the elements of Natural History, and I can 
strongly recommend it to other teachers.”’ 


‘rom Solomon Adams, Esq., Teacher, Boston. 


“Tt will be enough to say that the book is worthy of 
Prof Agassiz and Dr. Gould and that T intend to use it 
as aclass Book.” 


From Geo. P. Fisher, Esq., of the Classical and English 
School, Worcester. 


«1 consider it admirably adapted to supply a want 
in our Academies and higher Institutions. It presents, 
clearly and systematically, the el tary principles_of 
the most interesting departments of Natural Science, 
and by the simplicity 6f its style and familiarity of its 
illustrations, is well adapted to the American Student.”’ 








Qc Professors in Colleges and Teachers of High 
Schools wishing to examine the work with a view to its in- 
troduction, will be supplied with a copy gratis. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
novl8 At Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





MERRY MOUNT, &c. 


AMES MUNROE & CO., will publish in a few 
days ‘*Merry-Mount; a Romance of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, 2 vols, 12mo. 

Albert Durer. The Artist’s Married Life; being 
that of Albert Durer; Translated from the German of 
Leopold Schefer—by Mrs. G. R. Stodart, 1 vol, 16mo. 

Beauties of Sacred Literature Illustrated by 8 plates. 

Ware's H. Jr. Works, four volumes 12mo, new eci- 
tion, &c., &e. 

134 Washington, opposite School st. 
dec9 —lis2os te see 





RICH FANCY GOODS 
—FOR THE— 


HOLIDAYS. 


AMES H. WEEKS & CO., 133 Washington st, 

are now opening a large and splendid assortment of 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY ARTICLES 
suitable for presents for the approaching holidays.— 
They have received a great many new and desirable 
styles of goods, and will continue to receive by every 
packet ship from Europe until the first of January, 
fresh additions to their extensive stock, offering to the 
public the largest variety of 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 
to be found in the city. 

N. B. These goods being entirely of their own im- 
portation, and obtained from the last sources in London 
and Paris, they are enabled to sell them at prices 
which defy competition, a 

133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
2p Door Norts or Scuoot Street. 
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STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124j]Washnigton Street, corner 

e of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; mE ook 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders’ 
Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne’s 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Ink- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Sty ic 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 

Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
vo, and smaller or i in various styles of binding. 
dec2 t 





ARY LEESON—2d edition. The Childhood of 
Mary Leeson, by Mary Howitt, second edition. 
The Eskoladi Herd Boy 
The Playmate, handsomely bound in gi!t cambric, 
gilt edges. 


This day published g? 
ROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





N° 4. DAGUERREOTYPE FOR DEC, 9h 
1848. ‘This day published. 


ConTeEnNtTs. 


The Convent Witch. 
The Polish Question. 
Lod Br m on the French Revolution. 
Universal Peace. 
Raylan Castle; Its Fortunes and its Fall. 
Gutzkow’s Wallenweber. - 
- Doniphan’s Campaign in New Mexico- 

ur ain in Da - 
‘ sie ay Bill; Chaps. VI.—VI.—VIU. 
10. Mother and Son. 
11, The Reign of Elizabeth in Ireland. 
12. a se Intell 
13. Literary and Scien gence. 

; : h at $3 00 « year by 

Published twice a month RY & NICHOLS, 
dec2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


Serer anonre 





ACHER. A lady who has for some time given 
green in a_public Academy, in the higher 
ish branches, in French, Drawing and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a apse 

tisfactory o 
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school. Sai references will be given. 
at this Office. istf rept 


New Fashionable Upholstery. 
AND FURNITURE STORE. 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 

Wweourp inform his friends and the public that in 

4 iain to his Store Bas iT Se he has 
taken the spacious building 1 tington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield sitet, “where will be found at all 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the bart ~ om. somo at- 

ti id to the seasoning of w ting to- 
pose mil kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. me 
E. H. uld also inform his friends that he 
made an pivangument with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 
QG> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 V ashing toa 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon bis 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec? lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


DANIELL & 6O., 


No. 201 Wasnincron STREET. 


HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


E are enabled to offer one of the best assortments 
to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 





ply of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—sAND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Price, and as we import many of the 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


—AND RECEIVE OUR— 


AMERICAN GOODS, 


at the lowest manufacturers prices, we are always able 
to sell ‘‘as low as the lowest ,’’ ‘‘ as cheap as the cheapest.’’ 


DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 
3m7tis6tos 


LADIES BONNETS. 
PEARL ens a new and beautiful 


sept30 





DRAB do article for the approaching 
BLACK do } season, for Ladies, Misses 
WHITE FELT { and children, your 
PEARL do _ _J attention is invited. 


—ALSO— 
Murrs and Tiprerts of every style and quality 
from Fifty cents each to Two Hundred Dollars. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


Hats and Caps of Boston, New York and Paris 
Manufacture, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Store and Chambers 173 Washington st., 

uf 


octl4 W. M. SHUTE. 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrens and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M.., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, r with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr.S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. 8. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs: Winslow Lewis, Warren, and 
others. 
Schorls and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at a!l hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 
An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 


ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 

collection ot Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Familios. Price 87} cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 
**This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depending entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universall sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 
Just published 

CHAS. S. FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 


Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub- 
lishers. tf nov25 

















HE LARGEST PAINTING 
WORLD. 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont Sr. 


HUTCHING’S 
Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 

7, commencing at 7o’clock. Also_ Wednesday's and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 
Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal arrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyl5 uf 
Opera’ & NICHOLS publish this day: Remarks 

on the Science of History, followed by an a Priori 
Autobiography, lv 12mo, 160 pages—price 62c. The 
Christian Church and Social Reform, a Discourse de- 
livered before the Religious Union of Associationists, 
Wm H. Channing—price 12c. Miriam, a Drama- 
tic Poem, by Mrs E. B. Hall, 50c.,2d ed. Unitarian 
Anoual Register for 1849. The Eskdale Herd Boy, a 
Scottish Tale, by Mrs. Biachford. 
dec9 111 Washington st. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R. S. INGALLS, whose popalar lectures on 
ion and chronic diseases, have been de- 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place, 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4i 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 


ness, constantly for sale. Bovks made to order with 
to the manu- 


IN THE 














despatch, and particular attention given 
land di patterns. > 
facture of Books of peg a ing and Railbeed 


Banking, a orn eg furnished Atith 


Aan: rg -agle books to order, which will be 


STATIONERY 

of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 

Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing end Profile 
and various articles for Artists 

EEeols, for eale low. 

Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
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POETRY. 





[From the Monthly Religious Magazine. } 
MY WATCH. 


Last night I lay with wakeful eyes, 

With eyes that ached and longed to sleep: 

And as the weary hours weat by, 

One sound, beside the night-wind’s sighs 
Stole on mine ear. 


Unseen beneath my pillow lay 
My little watch, and until day 
Its pleasant voice went ticking on 


Speaking of friends and things long gone; 
sais I loved to hear. 


Aye! take my gems, my sparkling rings, 
My bird, although he sweetly sings, 
My books, beguilers of lone hours, 
My loved and almost loving flowers, 
But leave me this. 


Not for thy pearls and golden case, 

Not for thy true familiar face, 

Net for thy gentle midnight song, 

Dear watch! have I loved thee so long, 
Through wo and bliss. 


The hours thou markest cling to thee, 
Through thee my life still speaks to me; 
The wedding sunshine—when he gave— 
The gloom that settled on his grave, 

Come at thy voice. 


I see again the cradle small 
Where lay my little one, my all, 
Lulled by thy steady tick above, 
Or touching thee with timi:! love, 
A plaything choice. 


The feverish nights, so sick, so long, 
When flesh was weak and faith was strong, 
When sunk the fire, and round me played 
Strange shadows as I lay and prayed 

For soft release ; 


The days when bounding through each vein 
Health made me glad of life again, 
And while my busy fingers flew, 
Unconsciously my nature grew 

In strength und peace ; 


All these sweet, solemn thoughts arise, 

While rest on thee my tearful eyes, 

Companion of my holiest hours! 

Coffined with me, and wreathed with flowers, 
Thou shalt be laid. 


Machinery of wondrous skill 
Wears out in spite of mortal will; 
Mine must, thou gently warnest me; 
The springs run down, and soon rest we 
In quiet shade. 


Peace, peace and stillness for us both. 
To quit life uses, art thou loth? 
Then, busy monitor, tick on; 
To higher tasks must I be gone, 
Stay thou, and teach! 


Not of the past alone speak thou, 
Look calmly on the youthful brow, 
Speak gently in the dead of night— 
Oh! of the Future talk! of Light, 
Which man may reach! 
L. J. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STRAY LEAVES 


MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY, 
IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Continued. ] 


Visit of Margaret to her brother in the Provi- 
dence Plantations.— The, Old Indian.— Leon- 
ard's Wife. 

(From the National Era.] 


April ye 24th.—A vessel from London has 
jast come to port, bringing Rebecca's dresses 
for the wedding, which will take place about the 
middle of June, as | hear. Uncle Rawson has 
brought me a long letter from Aunt Hilton,with 
one also from Oliver, pleasant and livelie, like 
himself. Nospecial news from abroad, that I 
hear of. My heart Jongs for Old England nore 
and more 

It is supposed that the freeholders have chos- 
en Mr. Broadstreet for their Governor. 
vote, Uncle says, is exceeding small, verie few 
people troubling themselves about it, 

May ye 2d.—Mr. John Easton, aman of some 











note in the Providence Plantations, having occa- | 


sion to visit Boston yesterday, brought mea 
message from my brother, to the effect that he 
was now married and settled, and did greatlie 
desire me to make the journey to his house in 
the company of his friend, John Easton, and his 
wife's sister. 
my Unele, bat Rebecca hath done so for me, and 
he hath, to my great joy, consented thereto ; for, 
indeed, he refuseth nothing to her. My Aunt 
fears for me, that I shall suffer from the cold, as 


jhe weather is by no means settled, although the. 


season is forward, as compared with the last ; 
but I shall take good care as to clothing; and 
John Easton saith we shall be but two nighis 
on the way. 
The Plantations, May ye 10th 1679—We left 
Boston on the 4th, at about sunrise, and rode 
on at a brisk trot, until we came to the Nepon- 
set river, along which we went near a mile be- 
fore we found a suitable ford, and even there the 
water was soe deep that we only did escape a 
wetting by drawing our feet up to our saddle- 
trees. About noon, we stopped ata farmer's 
house, in the hope of getting a dinner ; but the 
room was dirty as an Indian wigwam, with two 
chridren in it, sick with the measles, and the 
woman herself in a poor way, and we were glad 
to leave as soon as possible, and get into the 
fresh aire again. Aunt had provided me with 
some cakes, and Mr. Easton, who is an old 
traveller, had with him a roasted fowle, and a 
good joafof Indian bread; soe, coming toa 
spring of excellent water, we got off our horses, 
aud, spreading our napkins on the grass and drie 
leaves, had a comfortable dinner. John’s sister 
is a widow, a livelie metry woman, and proved 
rare companie forme. Afterwards we rode un- 
til the sun was nigh setting, when we came to 
a little hut on the shore of a broad lake ata place 
called Massapog. It had been dwelt in by a 
white familie formerly, but it was now empty, 
and much decayed in the roof, and as we did ride 
up to it we saw a wild animal of some sort leap 
out of one of 1ts windows, and run into the pines. 
‘Here Mr. Easton said we must make shift to 
tarry through the night, as it was manie miles 
to the house of a white man. Soe, getting off 
our horses, we went into the house, which had 
but one room, with loose boards for a floor; and 
as we sat there in the twilight, it looked dismal 
enough ; but presentlie Mr. Easton coming in, 
with a great load of drie boughs, struck a light 
in the stone fire-place, and we soon had a roat- 
ing fire. His sister broks off some hemlock 
boughs near the door, and made a broom of them, 
with which she swept upthe floor, soe that when 
we sat down on blocks by the hearth, eating our 
= supper, we thought ourselves quite com- 
urtable and tidy. It wasa wonderful clear night 


_ the moon rising, as we judged, about 8 of the 


* Bad been laid across it. 


x 


k, over the tops of the hills on the Easterly 

; of the Lake, and shining brightlie on the 
in a long line of light, as if a silver bridge 
Looking out into the 
_ forest, we could see the beams of the moon, fal- 
here and there through the thick tops of the 
nes and hemlocks, and showing their tall trunks 
0's manie pillars in a church or temple. 

ere was a Westerlie Wind blowing, not stead- 
ily,-but in long gusts, which, sounding from a 
g through the pine leaves, did make 


8 and not unpleasing music, to which | 


: atthe door until the cold drove me in 


r horses, having been fed with 
pda Mr. Easton took with him, were 
tied at the back of the building, under the cover 
of a thick growth of hemlocks, which served to 
break off the night wind. The widow and] haa 
a comfortable bed inthe corner of the room, 
which we made of small hemlock sprigs, having 
cur cloaks to cover us, and our saddle-bags for 
pillows. My companions were soon asleep, but 
the exceeding novelie of my situation did keep 
me along timeawake. For, as I lay there louk- 
ing upward, IL could see the stars shining through 
a great hole in the roof, and the movnlight 
streaming through the seams of the logs, and 
mingling with the red glow of the coals on the 
hearth. 1! could hear the horses stamping, just 
outside, and the sound of the water on the lake 
shore, the erie of wild animals in the depth of 
the woods, and over all, the long and very won- 
derful murmur of the pines in the wind, At last, 
being sore weary, I fell asleep, and waked not 
until I felt the warm sun shining in my face,and 
heard the voice of Mr. Easton, bidding me rise, 
as the horses were readie. 

After riding stout two hours, we came upon 
an Indian cap, in the midst of a thick wood of 
maples. Here were six spacious wigwams ; but 
the men were awaie, except two verie old and in- 
firm ones. ‘There were five or six women, and 
perhaps twice as manie children, who all came 
out toseeus. They brought us some dried meat 
as hard, nigh upon, as chips of wood, and which, 
although hungrie, I could feel no stomach for ; 
but | bought of one of the squaws two great 
cakes of sugar, made from the sap of the maples 
which abound there, verie pure and sweet, and 
which served me instead of their unsavory meat 
and cakes of pounded corn, of which Mr. Easton 
and his sister did not scruple to partake. Leav- 
ing them, we had a long and hard ride to a place 
called Winnicinnit, where, to my great joy, we 
found a comfortable house and Christian people, 
with whom we tarried. The next day we got to 
the Plantations; and about noon, from the top of 
a hill, Mr. Easton pointed out the settlement 
where my brother dwelt—a fair, pleasant valley, 
through which ran a small river, with the houses 
of the planters on either side. Shortly after, we 
came to a new frame house, with a great oak tree 
left standing on each side of the gate, and a broad 
moadow before it, stretching down to the water. 
Here Mr, Easton stopped ; and now, who should 
come hastening down tous but my new Sister, 
Margaret, in her plain but comlie dress, kindlie 
welcoming me ; and soon my brother came up 
from the meadow, where he was busie®with his 
men. It was indeed a joyful meeting. 

The next day, being the Sabhath, I went with 
my brother and his wife to the meeting, which 
was held in a large house of one of their Quake: 
neighbors. About a score of grave, decent peo- 
ple did meet there, sitting verie quiet for a pretty 
while, when one of their number, a venerable 
man, spake a few words, mosilie scriptore ; then 
a young woman, who, I did afterwards learn, 
had been cruelly treated by the Piymouth people, 
did offer a few words of encouragement and ex: 
hortation from this portion of the xxxiv Psalm : 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. When 
the meeting was over, some of the ancient wo- 
men came and spake kindly to me, inviting me 
to their houses. In the evening, certain of 
these people came to my brother's, and were 
kind and loving towards me. ‘There was, nev- 
ertheless, a gravitie and a certain staidness of 
deportment, which | could but ill conform unto, 
and | was not sorry when they took leave. My 
Uncle Rawson need not fear my joining with 
them ; for although I doe judge them tw be a 
| worthie and pious people, | like not their man- 
ner of worship, and their great gravitie and so- 
berness doe little accord with my natural temper 
and spirits, 


The Plantations, May ye 16th. This place 
is in what is called Narraganset countrie, and 
about twenty miles from Mr. Williams’ town of 
| Providence, a place of noe small note. Mr. 
Wiiliams, who is now an aged man, more than 
fourscore, was the founder of the Province, and 
is held in great esteem by the people, who be of 
all sects and persuasions, as the Government 
doth not molest anie, in worshipping according 
to conscience; and hence you will see in the 
same neighborhood, Anabaptisis, Quakers, New 
Lights, Brownists, Antinemians, and Socinians 
—nay,I am told there be Papisw also. Mr. 
Williams is a Baptist, and holdeth mainiie with 
Calvin and Beza, as respects the decrees, and 
hath been a bitter reviler of the Quakers, al- 
though he hath oft-times sheltered them from 
the rigor of the Massachusetts Bay Magistrates, 
who he saith have noe warrant to deal in mat- 











ters of conscience and religion, as they have 
done. 

Yesterday came the Governor of the Rhode }s- 
land, Nicholas Easton, the tather of John, with 
his youngest daughter, Mary, as fair and as 
ladye-like a person as 1 haye seen for manie a 
day. Both her father and herself doe meet with 
the “Friende,”’ as they call themselves, at their 
great house on the Island, and the Governor 





The 


I feared to break the matter to | 


| sometimes speaks therein, having, as one of the 
Elders here saith of him, *‘a pretty gift in the 
| ministry.” Mary, who is about the age of my 
|brother’s wife would fain persuade us to gue 
|back with them on the morrow to the Island, 
but Leonard's business will not allow it and I 


would by no means lose his companie while I 
| tarry in these parts, as 1 um soe svon to depart 
| for home, where a great ocean will separate us, 
|it may be for manie years, Margaret, who hath 
|} been to the Island, saith that the Governor's 
| house is open to all new comers, who are there 
| entertained with rare courtesie, he being a man 
| of substance, having a great plantation, with or- 
| chards and gardens, and a statelie house on an 
| hill overlooking the sea on either hand, where, 
| Six years ago, when the famous George Fox 
was on the Island, he did entertain and lodge nu 
Jess than fourscore persons, beside his own fam- 
ilie and servants. 

My brother’s lines have indeed fallen unto him 
in a pleasant place. His house is on a warme 
| slope of a hill, looking to the southeast, with a 
great wood of oaks and walnuts behind it, and 
before it manie acres uf open land, where for- 
merlie the Indians did plant their corn, much of 
which is now ploughed and serded. from the 
top of the hill one can see the waters of the 
Great bay; at the foot of it runs a small river 
noisily over the rocks, making a continual mur- 
mur. Strolling thither this morning, I found a 
great rock hanging over the water, on which | 
sat down, listening to the noise of the stream, 
and the merriment of the birds in the trees, and 
admiring the green banks, which were besprink- 
led with white and yellow flowers. I called to 
miod that sweet faucie of the lamented Anne 
Broadstreet, the wife of the new Governor of 
Massachusetts, in a little piece which she nam- 
eth **Contemplations” being written on the banks 
of a stream, like unto the one whereby | was then 
sitting, in the which the writer first describeth 
the beauties of the wood, and the flowing water, 
with the bright fishes therein, and then the songs 
of the birds in the bonghs over her head, in this 
sweet and pleasing verse, which I have often 
heard repeated by Cousin Rebecca: 


**While musing thus, with contemplation fed, 

And thousand fancies buzzing in my Brain, 

A sweet-tongu’d songster percht above my head, 
And chanted forth her most melodious strain; 

Which rapt me soe with wonder and delight, 

I judged my hearing better than my sight, 

And wisht me W ings with her awhile to take my flight. 


“O merrie Bird! said I, that fears no snares, 
That neither v-yles nor hoards up in the barn, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares, 

To gain more good, or shan what might thee harm. 
Thy eloz-thes ne’er wear, thy meat is everywhere, 
Thy bed a Bough, thy Drink the water clear, 

Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to come dost fear. 


“The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew, 
Sve each one tunes his pretty instrument, 

And, warbling out the ol-|, begins the new. 
And thus they pass their youth in Summer season, 
Then follow thee unto a better region, : 
Where Winter’s never felt by that sweet airy legion.” 


Now while I did ponder these lines, hearing a 
step in the leaves, | lwoked up, and behold there 
was an old Indian close- beside me ; and, being 
much affrighted, I gave aloud erie, and ran to- 
wards the house. The old man laughed at this, 
and, calling after me, said he would not harm 
me ; and Leonard, hearing my erie, now coming 
up, bade me never fear the Indian, for he was a 
harmless creature, who was well known to him. 
Soe he kindlie saluted the old man, asking me 
to shake hands with him, which I did ; when he 











struck across the field to alittle cleared spot on 
the side of the hill. My brother bidding me 
note his actions, I saw him stoop down on his 
knees, with his head to the ground, for some 
space of time, and then getting up, he stretched 
out his hands towards the southwest, as if im- 
ploring some one whom I could not see. This 
he repeated for nigh upon half an hour, when 
he came backto the house, where he got some 
beer, and bread to eat, and a great loaf to 
carry away. He said but liule until he rose to 
depart, when he told my brother that he had 
been to see the gravesof his father and his 
mother, and that he was glad to find them as he 
did teave them the last year ; for he knew that 
the spirits of the dead would be sore grieved, if 
the white man’s hoe touched their bones. 

My brother promised jim that the burial place 
of his people should not be disturbed, and that 
he would find it as now, when he did again 
visit it. ‘ 

“Me never come again,”’ said the old Indian. 
“No. Umpachee is very old He has noe 
squaw ; he has noe young men, to call him fa- 
ther. Umpachee is like that tree;” and he 
pointed, as he spoke, to a birch, which stood 
apart in the field, from which the bark had fallen, 
and which did show no leafor bod. 

My brother hereupon spake to him of the 
Great Father of both White and Red men, and 
of His Love towardsthem, and of the measure 
of light which he had given unto all men, where- 
by they might know good from evil, and by 
living in obedience to which they might be hap- 
pie in this life and in that to come; exhorting 
him to put his trust in God, who was able to 
comfort and sustain him in his old age, and not 
to follow after lying Powahs, who did deceive 
and mislead him. 4 

‘My young brother's talk is good,” said the 
old man. ‘The Great Father sees that his skin 
is White, and that mine is Red. He sees my 
young brother when he sits in his praying house, 
aod me when me offer him corn and deer’s flesh 
in the woods, and hesays Good. Umpachee’s 
people have all gone to one piace. If Umpachee 
gue to a praying house, the Great Father will 
send hith to the white man’s place, and his fa- 
ther and his mother and his sons will never see 
him in their-hunting grounds. No. Umpachee 
is an old beaver that sits in his own house, and 
swims in hisown pond. He will stay where 
he is until his Father calls him.’ 

Saying this, the old Savage went on his way. 
As he passed out of the valley, and got to the 
top ofthe hill on the other side, we, looking 
afier him, beheld him standing still a moment, 
as if bidaing fareweli to the graves of his fa- 
thers. 

May ye 24th. My brother goes with me to-mor- 
row on my way to Boston. Lam not a litle 
loath to leave my dear sister Margaret, who 
hath greatlie won upon me by her gentleness 
aud loving deportment, and who doth at ali times 
even when at work in ordering her household 
affairs, and amidst the cares and perplexities of 
her new life, show forth that sweetness of tem- 
per and that simplictie wherewith | was charmed 
when | first saw her. She hath naturally ao 
ingenious mind, and, since her acquaintance 
with my brother, hath dipped into such of his 
studies and readings as she had leisure and 
ireedom to engage in, sve that her conveise is 
inno wise beneath her station. Nor doth she, 
like some of her people, especialie the more sim- 
ple and unlearned, affect a painful and melancho- 
ne look, anda canting tone of discourse, but 
lacketh not for cheerfulness, and a certain natu- 
ral ease and grace of demeanor ; and the warmih 
and gooduess of her heart duth at times break 
the usaal quiet of her countenance, like to sun- 





shine and wind on a sull water, and she hath 
the sweetest emile I ever saw. I have often | 
thought, since | have been with her, that if Us- | 
cle Rawson could see and hear her as 1 due for | 
a single day, he would confess that my brother | 
— ht have done worse than to take a Quaker to 
wife. 





MADAME PFEIFFER. 
[Rev. J. M. Perkins, American Missionary 
among the Nestorians in Persia, has written a 
letter to the N- ¥. Observer, respecting this | 
very singular female traveller—who, we Jearn, 
has already artived in this country :] 


Oroomtan, Persia, @ 
Aug. 3, 1848. 

A few evenings ago a knock at the door of | 
our mission premises was soon followed by the | 
quick step of a vative, who came to Dr. Wright | 
with the statement that there stood in the street | 
a woman, who knew no language, and was en- | 
tirely vnattended, except by a Koordish mule- | 
teer, A moment afterward «nother native | 
came with the additional statement, ‘the lady 
dressed in English clothes and says, in yuur 
language, will you give me a little water ?’ 

Dr. Wright soon had ocular proof of what! 
his ears were so reluctant to admit—a Euro- | 
pean lady standing before him, having a letter | 
from Mr. Stocking from an acquaintance of his | 
at Mosul, which introduced to us Madame Pfeif- | 
fer, of Vienna, who had performed the circuit 
of the world, thus far, alone, and was now hast- 
ening toward her home. 

Who then 1s Madame Pfeiffer? She is a| 
German lady, fifty years old, of great intelli-| 
gence and most perfect accomplishments, and to | 
appearance thoroughly sane on every subject 
unless it be her style of travelling, which is at 
least somewhat peculiar. 

Madame Pfeiffer, leaving her husband and her 
two sons, (one of them an officer of government 
and the other an artist,) about two years ago 
started on her tour around the world. An aged 
gentleman of her acquaintance accompanied her 
for some time, but finding that she was obliged 
to protect him instead of his protecting her, she 
left hun and proceeded alone, 

From Europe 
zil, where she admired the brilliant flowers and 
magnificent forests more than almost anything 
else that she had seen, aud where she came 
very near being murdered by a black ruffian. 
who attempted to rob her. She still carries 
scars of the wounds then received, but states 
with evident satisfaction, that she had cut off 
three of his fingers in self defence, when sever- 
al persons providentially came to her rescue. 
She had intended to cross the continent, from 
Rio to the Pacific Ocean , but finding things in 
too disordered a stateto admit of it, she took 
passage in a seiling vessel at Rio, in which she 
doubled Cape Horn and went to Chili; and af- 
ter a slort stay at Valparaiso, she took passage 
in another vessel for Tahiti, where she made an 
agreeable visit, among the mementoes of which 
she has Queen Pomare’s autograph. 

From Tahiti, our heroine traveller proceeded 
to Citina, where she visited several of the points 
most accessible to foreigners, mingling socially 
with the missionaries there, whom she mentions 
familiarly by name, as Dr. Bridgeman,Dr. Bail, 
Mr. Gutzlaff, &c.; the autograph of the last 
named she has in Chinese. One of the strong- 
est impressions which’ she seems to have 
brought from the ‘celestial empire ’ is the immi- 
nent insecurity of foreigners at Canton. 

From China, Madame Pfeiffer went to Cal- 
cutia ; and from that city travelled overland, 
across British India,to Bombay, passing through 
a great variety of incidents and adventures on 
the way, and holding much pleasant intercourse 
with Protestant missionaries (though herself 
born and educated a Catholic,) at vatious sta- 
tions and of different nations. 

From Bombay, Madame P. went in a steamer 
to Bussorah ; and thence in another steamer to 
Bagdad; and from Bagdad she tavelled in 
company with acaravan up to Mosul, as a me- 
mento of which place she has a sculptured fig- 
ure of the human head, taken from the ruins of 
ancient Nineveh. From Mosul she ctossed the 
formidable Koordish mountains to Oroomiah, a 
caravan journey of twelve days, (but protracted 
in her case, by tedious delays, to twenty days,) 
in company with a Koordish muleteer, on a 
proute of greater exposure, humanly speaking, 
thanany other she has travelled, during her cir- 
cuit of the world. 

Afier a visit of one day with us, Madame 
Pfeiffer hastened on toward Tabreez, intending 
to go thence through Georgia to Tiflis and 
thence across the Caucasus, through European 
Russia to Vienna, hoping to reach her home 
about the first of November. 

In her passage across the wild Kvordish 

















mountains, a savage Koord, pointing to the tas 


, Madame Pfeiffer went to Bra- } 


sel on the Turkish fez (cap) she wore, to which 
he took a fancy, and demanded it of her by the 
significant gesture of drawing his hand across 
his thrvat—meaning,of course,‘Give me the tas- 
sel as you value your head.’ She repelled the de- 
mand by gestures unable to speak to him a 
word orally, in any language he could under- 
stand. Throngh many such adventures she 
made her way safely to Oroomiah, carrying 
about her person a large sum of money, (by ac- 
cidental necessity rather than choice,) over the 
wild regions of Koordistan, in a manner that 
seems to us truly marvellous. Her practical 
motto is never betray fear ; and to her strict ad- 
herence to that she expresses herself as greatly 
indebted for her success in travelling. ; 

On the road Madame Pfeiffer in these regions 
wears the large veil, concealing most of the 
pe.son, which is commonly worn here by na- 
tive females, when they go abroad, and rides 
astride, as they also ride, but her other gar- 
ments, (with the exception of the Turkish cap 
abovenamed,) are sufficiently European in ap- 
pearance to distinguish her from natives. Her 
language, on the way, in these lands, is wholly 
the language of signs dictated by necessity, and 
which she seems ofien to have made very ex- 
pressive. On the Jast day’s ride, before reach- 
ing Oroomiah, fur instance, the stage being two 
ordinary stages, and the muleteer, at one time, 
proposing te halt till the next day, she would 
rest her head upon her hand, as emblematical ot 
sleep,and repeat Orpomiah ; and when the mule- 
teer, from regard to his tired horses, still insist- 
ed on halting, she added tears to her gestures ; 
and the obstinate Koord’s heart, according to 
his own statement, was then irresistibly subdued 
—so much so that he went promptly and cheer- 
fully. 

Her helplessness and dependence, on well 
known principles, did much doubtless, at once 
to win for her kindness, among the bloody 
Koords, and ward off danger. Madame P. has, 
however, intrinsic elements of a good traveller 
Though she had ridden on the day she reached 
Oroomiah, almost incessantly, from one o'clock 
A.M.. till eight o'clock P. M., at the weari- 
some rate of a caravan, over a very dry, hot, 
dusty region, a distance of nearly sixty miles, 
still on her arrival she seemed little tired—was 
buoyant and cheerful as a lark, (which is proba- 
bly her habitual temperament,) and was quite 
ready the next day, (the only day she stopped 
with us,) to take a pleasure ride on Mt. Setr. 

Madame Pileiffer occupies but a single horse 


on her journey ; her small trank being slung on 


one side of the animal, and her scanty bed on 
the other, and she riding between them. Her 
fare on the road moreover, is extremely simple 
—consisting of little mere than bread and milk 
—a regimen not more convenient to the trave!ler, 
on the score of economy, than conducive, as she 
says, to hee health, and certainly to her security 
To those who may be curious in regard to the 
expenses of her tour round the world, | may re- 
peat her statement, that she had expended when 
here, just about one thousand dollars, 

A passion for travel is the ruling motive that 
carries Madame Pfeiffer so cheerfully and cour- 
ageously through all her manifold hardships 
and perils. She, however, has minor objects, 
makes large collections of insects and ficwers. 
She is already an author of some celebrity, hav- 
ing published a work on Iceland, and the other 
on Syria and the Holy Land, the fruits of her 
earlier travels; and the copious notes and 
observations which sheis making ,during her tour 
around the globe, will, of course, in due time, 
be given to the world. “‘A small affair,” she 
pertinently remarked, “would it have been for 
me to sail around the world as many have done; 
it 1s my land journeys that render my tour @ 
great undertaking, and invest it with interest 

Madame Pfeiffer expressed ber purpose, after 
visiting home and resting awhile, of taking 
Noith Amenea in her next tour. Possibly this 
female Ledyard will meet some in our native 


land, under whose eyes this notice may fall; if 


so, we would bespeak for her their kind offices. 
and pledge them in retarn, a rare entertainment 
in making her acquaintance. 





GOV. ELLSWORTH’S SEAT-—A BEAUTIFUL 
SCENE. 


[From Irenwus in the N. ¥. Observer. | 


An hour before sunset the West gave signs of 


acoming storm. We left the shaded walks in 
which we had heen wandering and found a re- 
treat in duors from the sudden rain, while the 
closed casements shut out the piercing lightning, 
and the lamps ushered in the pleasures of a so- 
cial evening. In the midst of these we had 
quite forgotten the war of the elements, when 


} we were summoned from the parlor to look out 


on the world. O change, transporting change! 
The sun had broken through the thander clouds 
of the West, and now was 
golden radiance over the earth, as if the walls 
of heaven had burst from fulness, and its glories 
were coming down in torrents. The mansion 
of Gov. Ellsworth, {at Hartford Ct.] (where I 
was at home) commands a wide aud charming 
view of the valley of the Connecticut, and now 
the rich, deep green of the forest and field re- 
ceived the gorgeous rays of the effulgent sun, 


which shining on the mist that hung over the | 


river and the vale, reflected such blended lustres 
of color as none of us had ever seen. The 
spires and towers of the city at our feet were 
blazing with the beauty of the creation morning 


and seemed to rise and smile in the gladness of | 


new existence, while every tree and flower just 
drenched in rain were decked with jewels as if 
all nature were adorned to celebrate “the bridal 
of the earth and sky.” And then, over and 
above all this, even now more beauty than often 
blesses mortal eye, there stood the bow of God! 
one span! an arch of glory perfect in all the col- 
ors of His pencil, only less to be admired than 
that other rainbow reund about his throne, 

‘I know not whether to admire the beanty or 
the grandeur of the view, the more,” said one, 
afier we had looked on with wonder and de- 
light 

‘They are blended in just the proportions to 
make it perfect.” 

“It is a beautiful world. How beautiful heav- 
en must be!’’ was the exclamation of a young, 
giad heart, and we all smiled assent,and thought 
a prayer that it might be ours to see and share 
it, Slowly theson sunk away to his repose, 
the shadows climbed the spires, the brightness 
of sky went out, and we whispered 


‘‘Fading, still fading, the last beam is shining.’’ 


But the glory lingered on the western sky and 
seemed reluctant to retire. The clouds that an 
hour or two ago were the blackness of darkness, 
now rested like bands of gold on a silver sea, 
till at last they gently disappeared, and the stars 
were seattered one by one as diamonds on the 
brow of night. 

‘It is all gone, and we shall never see the like 
again.” 

“Yes, but ‘a thing of beauty is a joy forev- 
er,’ and this will be always ours.” 

1 know very well that many will read this and 
call it all moonshine: but not for them have I 
painted this scene with my pencil on a steam. 
boat. It is done, as all my crayons are, for a 
few friends that have souls, with whom | 
have a private correspondence through the Ob- 
server, 





MERCY IN A PAWNBROKER. 


_ Last June, an Irishman pawned his watch, a 
silver lever, for $12, on which he was to pay 
fifty cents per week 1ill redeemed, or forfeit the 
watch. He had paid eighy weeks, and six more 
— $3—had become due. A oable to pay it, and 
unwilling to lose the watch. he requested me to 
redeem it, and to keep it till he could. I re- 
quested a friend to go to the broker, number —, 

—— square, and redeem it. My friend was 
simple enough to remonstrate with a pawnbroker 
for taking such enormous interest. He was, of 
course, unmoved by his remonstrance, said ‘‘a 
bargain was a bargain,” and so on. The money 
was accordingly paid to him, and my friend, 
fearing that he might appear interested for him- 
self, remarked as he turned to go out, that he 
came at my request, and that I] wished to save 
the watch for the r man. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the 
broker, “if that’s the case—well; I’m willing 
to do something for the cause.” And he 


terest—from his till, and paid it back. ‘This 
I think as creditable as it is extraordinary. 1 
never before supposed that a pawnbroker had 
any ‘thowels,”’ exeept, like the wolf, the short- 
est possibile. 1 was wrong. I rejoiced that 
there could be discovered something, yet unef- 
faced, of the image of our Father, his Father, 
and my Father. [Mr. Wells’ Report. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK GOODS & SHAWL 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
MILK STREET BOSTON. 


(First Store below the Old South Church, a few 
steps from Washington St.) 
URCHASERS can visit this Establishment with 


a certainty of findinga new and PERFECT As 
soRTMENT of LONG and SQUARE 


Cashmere, Broche, Thibet, Silk, Satin, 
Woollen, and Merino 


SHAWLS, 


Of every description and price. 


Handsome, Plain, Cameleon, Brocade, 
Ombre, Figured 


SILKS, 


Of every name, color and quality. 
Black Gros de Rhine, Armure, and all other 
kinds of Black Visite and Dress Silks. 


GERMAN, FRENCH & INDIA SATINS, 
FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Siz or eight different qualities of French and 
German 


THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS, 
Made expressly for Jewett & Prescott, 


By PARTURLE-LUPIN & CO., and other manufac- 
turers, in choice and most desirable colors. All other 
kinds of Cloak materials in latest Paris Styles. 
Also, PARIS CLOAKS and VISITES, in elegant 
patterns, of our own importation. Extra medium and 
low priced qualities of BOMBAZINES, ALPAC- 
CAS, LYONESE CLOTHS, &c. 

N. B. JEWE:T & PRESCOTT give their undi- 
vided attention to the introduction of SHAWLS, SILK 
GOODS, and CLOAK MATERIALS, in the high- 
est state of perfection, and acknowledge no equals in 
this branch of the Dry Goods business. 


WITHOUT EXAGGERATION, 


their assortment, at the present time, surpasses, in 
extent and variety, the combined stocks of any three 
Jirms in Boston, and, in view of these facts; we can 
with propriety expect, from every purchaser, at least 
an examination of our superior assortment. 


THE LADIES 


will consider it an eee privilege to select their 
Dresses and Shawls from this variety, and TRADERs, 











pouring atide of 


from the city or country, will not know what con- 
| stitutes a good assortment, until they have looked 
| through our stock. PRICES WARRANTED SATISFAC- 
| rort to the Parchaser, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


Milk Street Silk and Shawl Store, 
BOSTON. 


sept 2 7wis6 wos 





TEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. With 
entire confidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as the safest, best, 
aud most a ved remedy that can be found for 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asthma, 





Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, Whooping Cough, and all 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the Lumgs. It 
has been tested by the experience and observation of 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, is extensively 
used and recommended by eminent physicians in their 
regular practice, and has become a stindard family 
medicine. Those in want will find it a truly excellent 
larticle. Be sure and get the Vege TasLe Pulmonary 
Balsam. signed Wm. Jon'n Cutler, as there are many 
counterfeits and imitations. Sold by Apothecaries and 
Country Merchants generally. Price 50 cents. 
nov25 os6inos 








PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENGUM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
| APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
} NIC APPARATUS, 
For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respeciully invited to call. 
| Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o*clock, 
| A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors South 
| of West Street. 
sepi30 
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NO. 24 CORNHILL. 
W M. J. REYNOLDS & CO., have removed from 


| large stock of all the School Books in general use, which 
| together with a good assortment of Stationery and other 
| articles in their line, they offer to Bookselle s, Country 
Merthants and others, who buy to sell again at the low- 
| est market prices. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
| The ‘* Timbrel’’ a new Collection of Sacred Music, by 
B. F. Baker and 1. B. Woodbury, for Choirs, Congre- 
gations and Singing-Schvols. 8wis novil 


\ RS. GILMAN’S POEMS. Verses of A Life 
\V Time. By the Author of “Recollections of a 
Southern Matron,”’—“*New England Housekeeper,”’ 


“Mrs. Gilman of Charleston, has so many friends 
among us, and her tales and poems and other works 
have found so many admirers, that the collection now 
published, under this title, are some of her choicest 
verses and will be generally welcomed.” 





Wy ASree. Several Agents of gentlemanly ad- 
dress to procure subscribers for a popular and 
well established Periodical. 
Apply to CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


dec2 111 Washington st. 
2 GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. Second hand 
copies, generally in good order, are offered at 
the low price of $25 a hundred. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


lis2os 





lis2os 





dec2 

A NEW ALLEGORY. The Combatants, an Al- 
legory, by Rev. Edward Munroe, beautifully i.lus- 
trated. 

The Heroines of Shakspeare, comprising the princi- 
pal Female characters of the great Poets, illustrated 
with 43 of the fines' steel engravings. 

The Rosary of [lustrations of the Bible, edited by 
Rev. E. G. Hale. 

Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 


novl8 111 Washington st. 





THORNTON HOUSE, SACO. 


A SPACIOUS AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL, 

has heen recently opened in Saco, under the man- 

agement of Messrs. Dunbar & Emery. It is conducted 

on ‘Temperance principles, and 7 attention will be 

given to render it a desirable resort for travellers. 
nov18 Btis 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 u 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 
[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BOSTON. 


QG- Particular attention paid to the sale of WooL, 
and liberal advances made on consignments. 
junel7 tf 








Grandin & Dudley, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 238 WasnineTon STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 


A 


No. 20, to No. 24 Cornhill, and have on hand a} 














actually took the three dollars—six week’s in- 


a, _ sities of 


Boston. 
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E STOCK OF 
FOR THE 


FALL TRAD 


Embracing a GREAT VARIETY of Sains and 
Prices, in INGRAIN, THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, 
TAPES1 RY, and STAIR CARPETING and RODS, 
BOCKING, RUGS and MATS, 


Window Shades and Fixtures, 


TABLE OIL CLOTHS and CANVASS CARPETS, 
of all widths, some very old, suitable for Offices and 
Hotels, all of which will be sold low at Wholesale and 
Retail. Purchasers are invited to ca'l and examine. 
WILLIAM P. TENNEY, 
CORNER OF HANOVER, BLACKSTONE, SA- 
De AND ENDICOTT STREETS. 


sept is&os3m 





Ri CEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


PicToRiat Monrusies. , Knickerbocker 50 
Siliman’s Journal *} 500 
Science and Arts 


London World of Fash- 
i . Daguerreoty pe (sem ie) 
a 


on 
London Art Union Jour- 
nal 
Graham’s Magazine 3 
's Book 38 
Columbian Magazine 3 
Union Magazine 3 
2 
2 
] 
1 


JUVENILE. 
Godey’s Lady Merry’s Museum 
Parley’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


Ladies Nationa] Maga- 


zine 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 
Ladies’ Garland 
Family Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 2 00 
* * Any two of the above 
$2 00 


Mepicav. 


$2 S$ $223 = 


Braithwaite’s Saeect 150 
pect of Med. Science 
Medical Chirurgical Re- 
view 300 
London Lancet 5 on 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 
Boston Medical sal 300 


Monthlies for $5 00. 


Reviews. 
Surgical Journal 

N. Y. Journal of Medi- 
cine 300 

American Journal “ 5 
Medical Science 

British and Foreign 


Medical Review 

Bro-wnson’s Quarterly 3 00 ‘Sab eh 
American (Whig) Re- baw, 

view 5 00 - 
Democratic Law Library 
North American 
Christian 
Universalist 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 
Mass. Quarterly é 
The 19th Century 


British and Foreign 2 
Medico Chirurgical ) 
London, Foreign, Ed- 
inburg and West- 8 00 
minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 


} 3.00 


10 00 
Law Reporter 3 00 
Library of Law and Equi- 

ty 7 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ce Co co 20 ON Co 
SSSsess 


London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 
London Punch 


Reticiovs. 





Biblical Repository 
Christian Examiner 
Monthly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher 
New Englander 
Ladies’ Repository 


Farmers’ Library 
Horticulturist 
Horticultural Magazine 
Mechanics’ and English 
Magazine ‘ 
Howitt’s Journal 
| People’s Journal 
' Mothers’ Magazine 
Mothers’ Assistant 


won 


Ro Oe eee CO 
SSsees 
$2323 S338 


LiTeRary. 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Eclectic 
Living Age (weekly) 
Hant’s Merchants’ 


ee CO 


AA cw 
S2ss 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
HE uANSTITUTED IN 1805. 

e having been appeiated Agents to 

the Albion Company tor Boston and. vicinity, are 

ate pains Proposals for Insurances on Lives, 

and are empowered in i cases to grant 

eae reference wo the Board of Directors in 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


, : BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, arising from 4 large paid ital 
and wits profits of a business oF cet teeter 
ib ad may be paid quarterly, halt yearly, or an- 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five “neeen 
paying interest. 
he insured icipate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casu. 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 
Medical Examines—J. B.S. Jacxson, M. D., J. 
ye Warren, M. D. 
and all isite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants? Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, } ot Boston and vicinity. 
ost 





NEW HYMN BOOKk. 


Ws D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
, Washington and School Streets, have just pub- 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a of 
Hymas, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymus, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This col'ection has been adoptzd by sev- 
eral Churches, aad the pablishers are gratified to know 
that it — great satisfaction. 

The follswing are some of the testimonials in favor of 
the work. 

_ {From the Literary World.} 

“As a collection of sacred and appropri 
Hymns, this book cannot be pull cat - 
[From the Evening Gazette.} 

“It is probably the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as itd all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.’ 

[From the Daily Advertiser. } 

“Tt is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
tion of several! very excellent hymns which first appeat- 
ed inthis work. More than one hundred additional 
hymas are added in this Edition.” 

{From the Daily Atlas.} 

**For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samucl 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we should think it well calcu- 
lated to meet the wants of religious Societies. As a book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it 1s super’or to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred wr 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bal " 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. u 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


“A more valuable collection of devotional we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 





Fowler’s gee 100 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- cal Journal 

tute 5 00 Edinburg 200 

All the principal Newspapers of the . A liberal 
discount bah pat wg or ere asi oes subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter, eoposly feb12 





On Friday, Dec. 1st, we shall publish, 


Tur Unitarian ConGreoationat Recis- 
+ TER, FOR 1849, containing statistics of Liberal 
Christianity and much other valuable infomation.— 


*,* Any person at a distance who will enclose us 
three postage stamps, free of expense, shall receive a 
2. Tract or tHe A. U.A., No. 257 ror De- 
cemBer. The Closet. By Rev. Chandler Robbins. 
3. AN A Prion AvToBIOGRAPHY. Price 50 


50 CTS. FOR OXFORD BIBLES. 


AMES MUNROE & CO., have received a large sup- 
ply of Bibles, Oxford Zdition, 18mo size, gilt edge, 
which they sell at the low price of 50 cts, Oxford Testa- 
meats in morocco binding, gilt edge, for 25 cts. 
For-sale at No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
J.M. & Uo., have in Press “Merry-Mount, a Romance 
of Massachusetts, two volumes, 16mo, pp. 500. 
Also, in Press,—Beauties of Sacred Literature, edited by 
Thomas Wyatt, A. M. Llustra ed with eight plates. 
novls lis208 





HE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
4th edition. 

Part 1,—containing the elewents of Religion and 
Morality. 

Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical on the Old Testament. 

Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa sent. 

Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association: 

This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Also,—A new edition of CHanninG’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. tf may13 





}. ome published by S. G. SIM PKINS, 124 
Washington street : 

Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Itustrated Natural History. 

Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 

Folleh’s German Reader. 

Follen’s German Grammar 

Folsom’s Livy 

POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Se- 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 2d 
edition, 

This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 
the family circle as to the school. It gives to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
— with delight in future years, [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, a8 a treasury of pieces suitable to be it- 
te 1 to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. uf mayl3 








Bee HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
4 SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house pkinned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RaiLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §e. 

Mr. C. E. Hora is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

REFrEeReNces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq-; (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq-, Boston. s 

Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affee- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and ed wi 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

junelO 





1849. AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


UST Published. For sale by JAMES MUNROE 

& CO., the Almanac, for 1 contains, as usual, 

& cop.ous and choice selection of astronomical, statisti- 

cal and historical facts, the astronomical part being pre- 

redas heretofore for many years by Pref, Pierce.— 

ts value, and that of the precedi vole is essen~ 

tally increased by a geological index of the contents of 

the last ten volames, embracing a record of the princi- 
pal events of the last ten ‘This Annual is 


1849. 


been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste eer 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one wi 
take rerio for the first time me eel reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution muat find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try. ~ 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


«While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.’”’ 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 








NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 
fag Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Charches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and, have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different cleggy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this tact 
is considered sufficient to show the estimation in which 
it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of zhe Christian Examiner. 


§G> Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt i1l Washington st, Boston 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' Newty Stereotyrep Epition. The sub- 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymms has been made. te 
They have also put !'she¢ another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymus embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two te editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pubj 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. _ 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr. 
ick;) New South Society (Rev. A- voe:) Fedj 
eral street Society (Kev. Dr. Gannett;) Bu st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church o the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;,) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley ;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambri rt, Roxbury, Milton, Deateeat, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, 
ell, Lexi , Linco, Weston, s 
wich,S rne, Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lvan 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y ; 
Providence, Ne R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern end Western States. 
We respectfully t Clergymen or Church Com 
. . : ir Hymn Books, ot 
mittees proposing a in their their 
forming new Societies, to a Tan aaa 
i t them J 
when copies shall ke, PALMER & CO., 
o24 tf Chamber 


¢ 131 Washingon st. 
STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
‘ —aLso— bi 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured 
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by 
* JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ATKiNnson Sr., Boston. 


James M. Coox, 


Oris 8S. Savace, : 4 “sept 23 
Joun M. P. Coox, 6mos e 
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coming every year a more important work of 
for facmsand svdnts in the history of the country. 


sets or single volumes from the coma 
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